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MUSIC-AND-RHYTHM NUMBER 


What more appropriate subject 
matter may we consider in spring 
tra-la than harmony of sound and 
grace of motion, and the exuber- 
ance, of the season and the spirit, 
which both may express? 


THE CHILD PLAYS AT MUSIC 


Arthur Wallace Hepner, Radio 
Review Editor, The Forum Mag- 
azine, explains the facility and fun 
with which music appreciation may 
be taught boys and girls. 


ONE APPROACH TO RHYTHMS 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


There may be as many approaches 
to rhythm as there are teachers, 
but certainly Beatrice Perham 
Krone, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, brings forth with her ap- 
proach results both educative and 
charming. 


TWO SONGS WITH PANTOMIME 


Marie Whitbeck Clark of Roches- 
ter, New York, expresses the joy 
of spring throughout the twelve 
months of the year, and with 
what delight the children whom 
she teaches to sing and dance 
respond! 


WE GAVE AN OPERETTA 


To compass the daily songs of the 
classroom seems almost too much 
of a task for some teachers but 
Ida K. Brink of Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, shows 
that even an operetta may be a 
normal, simple activity. 


RHYTHM AND DRAMATIZATION 


Readers of American Childhood 
are familiar with the easy hand- 
work of Nelle C. Weskamp of 
Pueblo, Colorado, and will be 
equally interested in her manner 
of leading out from rhythm to 
drama, music and poetry. 


STORIES, TESTED SCHOOLROOM 
HELPS, SEAT WORK, AS USUAL 
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and fowl that may fly above the earth in 
the open firmament of heaven” 


Photograph of a Common Tern by Allen D. Cruikshank 
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The Interrelationship 


ot 


of All Living 


Things: As Developed for a Play 


Bovey Society or Club has its own 
“excuse for being,’ so we long since 
determined in the fifth grade that our 
“excuse” was to promote conservation in 
every way possible. To this end nearly 
every child built and maintained feeding 
stations throughout the year; made and 
placed nesting boxes and tried to protect 
them; bought bird seed with their Club 
dues and scattered it on the outskirts of 
the city after heavy snowstorms, etc. 

Such activities as these have kept us 
busy for several years. This year in 
addition to these we, in groups, made a 
study of the interrelationship of all 
living things and showed the results of 
our year’s study in the writing of A 
Nature Play: Tommy's Awakening. 


I. Aims: 


1. To stimulate interest in all branches 
of Nature Study. 

2. To inculcate in young children the 
great need of preserving all forms of 
wild life. 

3. To give a slight understanding of 
the interrelationship of all forms of 
Nature. 

4. To create a desire to spend leisure 
time in knowing the great out-of- 
doors. 

5. To prove the possibility of inte- 


grating Nature Study with other 
school subjects. 


II. Approach: 


For several years a Junior Bird and 
Nature Club had been organized in my 
fifth grade. The news of our yearly 
activities during this time had spread, 
so that each fall upon reassembling, a 
child, or several or many, children would 
suggest that we have a Nature Club. We 
organized, decided to conduct our meet- 
ings in parliamentary form, and to carry 
on various Nature activities both in our 
classroom and in Nature’s great classroom 
—the out-of-doors. 


III. Procedure: 


Soon specimens of all kinds were ar- 
riving. There must be a place to assemble 
them. This launched us upon an activity 
which you will read of later. An empty 
Wardian case sat on the table. The 
necessity for filling this afforded teacher 
and pupils their first field trip together. 
Thus one activity after another crowded 
close upon us and there was no difficulty 
in seeing how nearly all subjects in our 


By ANNA E. BROWN 


Roosevelt School, Melrose, Massachusetts 


This activity was developed with a fifth 
grade, but it is so unusual that teachers of 
lower grades will find it suggestive if not 
achievable by their groups. 


Course of Study could easily be inte- 
grated with Nature Study—some greatly, 
others in part. 

Programs had to be planned, so commit- 
tees were formed for research reading. 
This suggested the idea of listing the 
various nature topics under definite 
headings for all branches of Nature Study. 
Thus followed many splendid lessons in 
research and the careful tabulating of 
bird, flower, and tree articles, etc. Use 
was made of fifteen or more different 
reading books besides many other sources. 

Our method of work is the group 
way, so it seemed natural and convenient 
to divide the class into the following 
groups: Bird, Flower, Tree, Animal, 
Insect, Fish, Mineral and Rock, Soil, 
Water and Sky and Star. 


IV. Activities: 
1. Christmas. 


As Christmas drew near we decided 
to have our decorations and celebrations 
grow out of our nature work, so the 
children divided themselves into three 
groups: Bird, Tree and Animal. All 
read widely in order to choose an appro- 
priate selection for study, dramatization 
and creative work. The first mentioned 
chose “The Birds’ Christmas in Norway” 
by Celia Thaxter; the second, “The Fir 
Tree” by Hans Christian Andersen; 
the last, the carol, “When Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks by Night.” Each 
group made a section of the Christmas 
frieze, depicting as best they could their 
understanding of the selections mentioned. 


2. During the fall in our Club meetings 
the topic for discussion usually hinged 
upon “conservation,” the great need of 
the hour in the nature world. Conse- 
quently there followed a detailed study 
of the American elm, the beaver, and 
the bald eagle, all chosen because of 
their great need for help at the present 
time. 


3. Other Activities: 
a. Conducting a Club meeting 
b. Making habitat groups 


c. Taking field trips 
d. Getting and painting 


cases 


museum 


. Making a sanctuary map 

f. Maintaining two feeding stations 
on our schoolhouse roof 

g. Making individual feeding stations 

h. Making nesting boxes 

i. Taking a real trip to a sanctuary 
(Sharon) 

j. Writing and giving a Play 

k. Making costumes for the Play 

1. Many minor ones 


V. Outcomes: 


These were many and varied. Most 
obvious they must be to any teacher 
working in a system where the Unit 
Method and Activity Program are car- 
ried out. 


VI. Bibliography for Teacher and Pupils: 


1. The New Nature Library. N. Blan- 
chan. (Doubleday, Doran Co.) 
2. The Nature Library, Vol. Birds. 


N. Blanchan. (Doubleday, Doran Co.) 

3. Bird Lore Magazine. (National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies) 

4. Nature Magazine. (American Na- 
ture Association) 

5. The Audubon Leaflets. (National 
Association of Audubon Societies) 

6. The Audubon Cards (3 sets). (Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies) 

7. Conservation Bulletins and Pam- 
phlets. (Department of Agriculture and 
the Biological Survey, Washington, D. C.). 

8. Conservation Pamphlets. (National 
Association of Audubon Societies) 

9. Handbook of Nature Study. 
Botsford Comstock. 
ing Co.) 

10. The Book of Bird Life. Arthur A. 
Allen. (D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc.) 

11. Birds of Massachusetts and New 
England. E. H. Forbush. (Massachusetts 
Department of Agriculture, State House, 
Boston) 

12. Traveling with the Birds, A Book 
on Bird Migration. Rudyerd Boulton. 
(M. A. Donohue & Co.) 

13. Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, 
Vol. 4. (F. E. Compton & Co.) 

14. The Book of Knowledge. 


Anna 
(Comstock Publish- 


Flowers 


1. The Nature Hour, Spring. Nicol, 
Levenson, Kahn. (Silver, Burdett Co.) 

2. Wild Flower Book. (National Geo- 
graphic Society) 
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3. Pamphlets: Conservation Week in 
Schools of Massachusetts 

4. Handbook of Nature Study. Anna 
Botsford Comstock. (Comstock Publish- 
ing Company) 

5. Nature Magazine. (American Na- 
ture Association) 

6. Many Leaflets. (The Wild Flower 


Preservation Society, Boston, Mass.) 


Note: These were invaluable in our con- 
servation work and our chief source. 


Animals 


1. Nature Magazine. (American Na- 
ture Association) 

2. The Nature Hour, Books V and VI. 
Nicol, Levenson, Kahn. (Silver, Burdett 
20.) 

3. Burgess Animal Book. Thornton W. 
Burgess. (Little, Brown and Co.) 

4. Pathways In Science. Craig and 
Baldwin. (Ginn & Co.) 

5. The New Nature Library. Stone and 
Cran. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

6. Bird and Animal Paintings. R. 
Bruce Horsfall. (American Nature Asso- 
ciation) 

7. Compton's Encyclopedia 


Trees 


1. The Nature Hour, Books V and VI. 
Nicol, Levenson, Kahn. (Silver, Burdett 
Co.) 

2. The Tree Book. Julia E. Rogers. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

3. Our Native Trees And How To 
Identify Them. Harriet Keeler. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons) 

4.The New Nature Library, Vol. 
Trees. Julia E. Rogers. (Doubleday, 
Doran Co.) 

5. Massachusetts State Forests. (Com- 
missioner of Conservation, Division of 
Forestry) 

6. Forestry Primer. Charles L. Pack. 
(American Nature Association) 


7. Encyclopedia: Book of Knowledge 


Soil and Water 


1. Geographic Reader: United States. 
Nellie B. Allen. (Ginn & Co.) 

2. The Nature Hour, Spring. Nicol, 
Levenson, Kahn. (Silver, Burdett Co.) 

3. The Adventures of a Grain of Dust. 
Hallan Hawksworth. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons) 

4. Handbook of Nature Study. A. B. 
Comstock. (Comstock Publishing Co.) 

5. Nature Magazine. (American Na- 
ture Association) 

6. Our Geography Texts 

7. Current Events 


Note: Most necessary for our study of 


conservation of soil, and erosion. 


Insects 


1. Handbook of Nature Study. A. B. 
Comstock. (Comstock Publishing Co.) 

2. The Nature Library, Butterflies and 
Moths. Clarence M. Weed. (Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc.) 
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3. The Nature Hour. Nicol, Levenson, 
Kahn. (Silver, Burdett Co.) 


Fish 


1. Nature Magazine. (American Na- 
ture Association) 

2. Fish and Game Pamphlets. (Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game, Boston, Mass.) 


Stars 


1. Nature Magazine. (American Na- 
ture Association) 

2. Star Charts. (American Museum of 
Natural History) 


A NATURE PLAY 
Tommy’s Awakening 
Characters and Costumes 


The costumes were made by the chil- 
dren. The materials were crépe paper and 
cotton cloth. 


Bald Eagle: Brown crépe paper with 
white crépe paper for the head. 


American Elm: A brown dress. On 
the bottom and on the sleeves it was 
fringed with green leaves. A Baltimore 
oriole’s nest hung from the shoulder. A 
green umbrella gave the elm-shape to 
the head. 


Trailing Arbutus: A pink and green 
crépe paper costume with a crown of 
flowers around the head. Wore a green 
paper cape decorated with flowers. 


Mink: A dark brown fur coat and fur 
hat. 


Cricket: Black crépe paper covered all 
over with black feelers. 


Soil: A dark brown cape. 


Water: A white cap with Christmas 
tinsel hanging in loops down over the 
face. 


Fish: A blue costume decorated with 
pictures of the salmon. 


Stars: Dark blue paper decorated with 


silver stars and draped around like a 
banner. 


Baltimore Oriole: Orange cape, black 
wings, black hat. 


Fringed Gentian: Blue and _ green, 
beautifully fringed. 


Mother Nature: Long cape—green 
trimmed with another shade of green 
leaves. A band of leaves around the head. 

Mother | 

J CLO 

Everyday clothes of 


the present time. 
Tommy 


Scene I 


Time: Early evening in spring 
Place: Living room 
Characters: Mother, Father, Tommy 


(MortHer, FAtHer and Tommy are 
sitting in the living room. Tommy came 
from the Bird Club meeting at school that 
afternoon so excited that he could not enjoy 
his supper. He is now discussing it with 
his parents.) 


FatHer. Why, Tommy, you look dis- 
turbed. What is the matter? 


Tommy. Oh, nothing! 
Motuer. It’s about birds! 
Fatuer. I thought you liked the birds. 


Tommy. (Talking to himself) Why do 
birds have to be saved? 


FATHER. (Scowling) Why save the 
birds? Let me see. (Thinking deeply) 
Why have we been gathering tent cater- 
pillars’ nests while on our walks and de- 
stroying them? 


Tommy. Because when I climb my 
favorite apple tree they get on me and I 
don’t like the feeling of them, or the 
looks of them, either. 


Motuer. Is that the only reason we 
destroy them? 


Tommy. (Still sulking) What does this 
have to do with the birds? 


MOTHER, TOMMY THE SON, AND FATHER 
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Moruer. The Baltimore Orioles, the 
Cuckoos and many other birds eat the 
tent caterpillars. 


Fatuer. I have read that the Chicka- 
dee eats the tent caterpillars’ eggs, thus 
doing much good. 


Motuer. I have learned that the Red- 
winged Blackbird eats them, too. 


Tommy. I heard them discussing the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak in the Bird Club. 
They said that he eats insects but I can’t 
remember which kind it was. 


Fatuer. That was probably the po- 
tato bug. 


Mortuer. Tommy, haven't you ever 
thought how useful the birds are to us? 
Don’t you see them constantly eating 
insects? 


Tommy. (Pouting) Yes, Mother. 


Motuer. Now, let’s reason. Are you 
ever bothered by any insect? 


Tommy. (Still pouting) Yes, Mother. 
Motuer. Which ones trouble you? 
Tommy. The mosquito and the fly. 


Motuer. Well, if it were not for the 
birds there would be many more mos- 
quitoes and flies. The Phoebe, Night- 
hawk, and Purple Martin eat mosquitoes. 
There is a poem written by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow entitled, ““The Birds of 
Killingworth.” Mother will tell you the 
story now. 

The scene of that story is laid in Kil- 
lingworth, Connecticut. One spring the 
farmers of that town decided that the 
birds did more harm than good because 
the crows took a few peas and the robins 
some cherries, so they called a town meet- 
ing to decide what should be done. 

At the meeting all except the Preceptor 
or Teacher voted against the presence of 
the birds in the town that spring. He 
made a strong plea for them but the 
farmers and village folk would not change 
their minds. 

“The summer came and all the birds 
were dead.” Myriads of caterpillars and 
hosts of insects devoured everything so 
that “the land was desert without leaf 
or shade.” The townsfolk could not 
enjoy the out-of-doors. 

The autumn came. 
crops. The farmers, having seen their 
mistake, called another meeting and 
voted to have the birds return. 

What lesson had they learned, Tommy? 


There were no 


Tommy. They had learned how useful 
the birds are to us. 


Mortner. Yes, Tommy, you are right. 
We could not live on this earth without 
the birds. They are beautiful, too, you 
know, and as Mr. Longfellow says,— 


“°Tis always morning somewhere, 
And above the awakening continent 
from shore to shore, 


Somewhere the birds 


evermore.” 


are singing 


(FATHER picks up a book from the table. 
It contains the poem “Stupidity Street” 
by Ralph Hodgson.) 


Fatuer. Here is a poem you should 
hear: 

“IT saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 
For the people to eat, 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 


“T saw in vision 
The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For the people to eat, 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street.” 


(During this time Tommy has grown 
drowsy. His book which he has pretended 
to read drops to the floor.) 


Motuer. Why, Tommy, it’s way past 
your bedtime. You had better be trotting 
up to bed. 


(Tommy says good-night to parents and 
goes to bed.) 


Scene II 
Time: Afternoon—The hour for the 
Bird Club Meeting 
Place: Schoolroom 


Characters: President, members, Tom- 
my’s mother and father 


(The last Bird Club Meeting had taken 
place the week before. At that time Tom- 
my did not understand why birds should 
be saved. Now, at the next meeting, it is 
an entirely different story. The meeting 
is carried on according to parliamentary 
procedure, as follows:) 


Secretary's Report 

Business 

Bird Study: The Veery, State Bird of 
Massachusetts 

Program 

Closing of Meeting 


Program 


Song: The Lark 

Question for discussion: 
Is it right to keep wild animals and 
birds in captivity at “roadside zoos” 
or “roadside menageries’’? 

Tommy's Essay 

The Dream 

Song: Nature’s Dream 

Song: Singing Nature’s Needs 
Sung by four girls 
Words and music written by Shirley 
Kendall, a member of the class. 


By Class 


By Class 


(The children are grouped on the stage 
to represent a regular classroom. The whole 
meeting, as originally conducted, was very 
interesting but we'll give you here just the 


_ read an essay. 


discussion which ensued over the question: 


Is it right to have “roadside zoos” or 
“roadside menageries 


Chairman of Program Committee: MAr- 
1oN Lent. The question for discussion 
this afternoon is: Is it right to have 
“roadside zoos” or “roadside menageries”’? 
I hope many members will express their 
opinions on this very important question. 


Ronatp Whunpe. Roadside 
educational. They teach everybody the 
habits of the animals. People would 
never know them if they had to go to the 
woods to study them. It is my opinion 
that roadside zoos do a lot of good. 


ZOOS are 


Puitip Freeman. I don’t agree with 
the previous speaker. Wild animals 
should not be chained; birds should not 
be caged, and neither animals nor birds 
should be on exhibition. It is most cruel, 
and I’m against it. 


(Great applause follows) 


SusAN Geppes. Keeping animals in 
cages by the roadside makes it easy for 
children to see them, and older people 
are entertained by them. Also, they help 
the owners of the gas stations to earn 
more money. I'm in favor of roadside 
ZOOS. 


(Faint applause) 


Carrott Martin. When I have 
stopped in the past at gas stations, I have 
seen people feeding the animals candy, 
chewing gum, peanuts, cigarettes and 
other trash. This often makes them very 
sick and is, therefore, most inhumane. 


(Great applause) 


Kenpatt. I do not believe in 
caging wild animals and birds. They 
should never be taken from their natural 
surroundings. Tourists oftentimes tease 
them. This makes them cross and acci- 
dents happen. Just last fall we heard that 
two men were killed by a roadside bear. 
Shouldn't this be a lesson to us all? 


(Great applause) 


VirciniA Nowett. Many men who 
have roadside menageries take good care 
of the animals. They feed them food that 
animals should have and give them plenty 
of room in which to roam around. Even 
though they do care for them properly 
it is unjust to take their freedom away 
from them. I hope our State will soon 
make a law against having roadside zoos. 


(Very hearty applause. Following the 
discussion of the question, the “roadside 
zoo, Tommy Brooks is called upon to 
Explanatory: At the end 
of Scene I Tommy went to bed. He had a 
dream that night which caused him to 
write the following essay for his Club.) 


Tommy Brooks. We Need Each Other 
—In Life and In Nature 

Can you imagine anyone living in this 
world all alone, just depending upon 
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Dressed in Green and Brown 


himself? I can’t now, but it seems as if | 
must have thought that only a week ago. 

We children depend upon our mothers 
and fathers for nearly everything for 
many years; we also depend upon our 
teachers and others. We all depend on 
Nature. We couldn’t live without air, 
water and bread. (Strange I never thought 
of them in this way before.) Could we 
have wheat without soil? Could we have 
anything without soil? Trees get their 
food and drink from the ground and, in 
turn, do their part by holding the soil 
in place, and storing up water. Birds, 
animals and insects look to the trees for 
food, a home and protection. Then, the 
birds must have the insects for food, and 
the trees depend upon the birds to eat 
the insects. (My, what a circle!) But, 
there is more. The flowers and ferns 
look to the trees for shade and richer 
soil in which to grow. The flowers need 
the insects, and the insects need the 
flowers. Why is this so? You see the 
insects need the flowers for honey (the 
birds do, too), and the flowers depend 
upon the insects to carry the pollen to 
them so that they'll grow better. Fish 
can't live without water—everything 
needs water, even Man. We could not 
live upon this earth without birds. 
So, now, I not only see why we should 
save the birds but why we should save 
everything in Nature. It is because each 
depends upon the other. Man, in his 
turn, is very dependent upon Nature 
and none of us can live alone. We need 
each other. 


(During the week which followed Tom- 


my's dream he evidently had mentioned 
what had happened to his classmates be- 


cause, upon finishing his essay, the Chair- 
man asked the Club members if they would 
like to hear Tommy's dream. The children 
excitedly answered, “Yes.” Tommy starts 
to tell his dream.) 


Tommy. On the evening of May the 
tenth I was greatly disturbed as to why 
I should save the birds. To my Mother 
and Father, who are here this afternoon, 
I owe great thanks for their patience in 
trying to make me understand. It was 
this way: 

As I was walking through the woods I 
saw the outline of a figure— 


(He is interrupted at this point by the 
dropping of the curtain. The announcer 
steps before the curtain and explains.) 


Announcer. We are now going to 
show Tommy's dream. 


Scene III 


Time: Very early morning 
Setting: The forest 


ROSEATE SPOONBILL 


Characters: Mother Nature, her children, 
and Tommy Brooks 


(Morner Nature is sitting on a log 
in the center of the forest looking sad. 
She calls her children to her group by group. 
They plead for themselves as birds, or 
trees, or flowers, etc. Tommy stands 
in the shadow on the outskirts of the forest. 
The various representative groups are 
called into Mortner Nature's presence 
by a chorus of bird whistlers back in the 
forest. The Birpv come first 
grouping themselves in a semicircle around 
MoruHer Nature.) 


Moruer Nature. Good morning, my 
Bitd Children. I am very glad to see you. 


Birp CHILDREN. 


Good morning, 
Mother Nature. 


Moruer Nature. I have called you 
here to warn you to beware of Man. 
He is constantly harming you. If this 
keeps on forever can Man expect to live? 
(Turns and looks at the Birv CHILDREN) 
Is Man being just to you? 


(Birps answer “Yes” and “No” in 
chorus.) 


Moruer Nature. (Turning to birds 
who answered “Yes”. Birps step for- 


ward.) Why do you answer “Yes,” my 
Oriole? 


(Each Birp steps forward while address- 
ing MortHer Nature.) 


BaLtimorE Onriote. Man loves my 
music and my usefulness. 


Mortuer Nature. And Roseate Spoon- 
bill, why did you answer “Yes”? 


Spoonsitt. I answered “Yes” 
because many people in the South are 
now protecting me. 


MortHer Nature. Now, my Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, why did you answer 
“Yes”? 


Rosk-BREASTED GrosBEAK. Like my 
friend, the Oriole, Man likes my beauty, 
my music and my usefulness. 


Moruer Nature. Oh! I see His Ma- 
jesty, the Eagle. I have heard sad news 
of you. What have you to say? 


Batp Eacte. Mother Nature, of all 


THE QUEENLY ELM 
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your feathered children I am the most 
persecuted. Man is continually hunting 
me. I don’t mean that all are because 
some realize that I am their National 
Bird. Many people are protecting me, 
like the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
the National Audubon Societies, and the 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior Bird and 
Nature Club. Those who are not friendly 
say I take poultry, lambs and even babies, 
but I am not guilty of these acts. This 
can't keep on forever. If it does I cannot 
be their National Bird. 


Moruer Nature. You have spoken 
well for yourself, my son, but be of good 
cheer, for things are becoming brighter. 


Rep-sHOULDERED Hawk. Mother Na- 
ture, I am here to represent the great 
Hawk family, as you know. Have you 
time to listen to my plea? 


Moruer Nature. It is ever a delight 
to serve my children. I am prepared, 


RED-SHOULDERED Hawk. Why Man is 
bound to destroy me, I do not know. The 
farmer accuses me of stealing his chickens. 
This is not just for I only take one once 
in a great while. I make up for it by eating 
great numbers of mice and grasshoppers 
which I like much better. The sportsmen 
shoot me for no reason at all. I over- 
heard the speech of His Majesty, the 
Eagle, and I wish you to know that those 
same people and many others are trying 
to save me. Had they begun sooner it 
would not be so hard now. We heard 
some good news the other day. It was 
that a mountain was set apart for our 
protection. We are looking forward to 
many years of happiness and peace. 


Mornuer Nature. Don’t worry, my 
child! I feel that something will be done 
soon. 


Bos-wuite. (Whistling his name) I 
have been listening to these sad tales 
from my brethren. I am sorry I haven't 
a brighter story to tell. Like my brother, 
the Hawk, we are fast vanishing. In 
many ways life is dear to me. Why 
can't I roam the woods in peace? I eat 
many insects that harm the farmer's 
crops, especially the Colorado beetle or 
potato bug. I have heard both children 
and grown-ups say that they love my 
whistle. (He whistles several times.) 
Why can’t people protect me? 


Morner Nature. Remember, little 
Bob-white, more and more people are 
working for your safety every year. 


Bos-wuite. Thank you, Mother Na- 
ture, for the good advice you have given 
me. 


(He goes off whistling “Bob-white, Bob- 
white.” At this point two boys tap on 
wood to imitate the Ivory-billed Wood- 
pecker.) 


IvoRY-BILLED WoOODPECKER. 
zreat sigh) 


(With a 
Dear Mother Nature, you 


have been listening to many sad tales, but 
mine is the saddest. I, the Ivory-billed 
Woodpecker, have come as a represent- 
ative of the Woodpecker family. Do you 
realize how few of us are left? 


Moruer Nature. Yes, you are almost 
extinct because of your large size and 
great beauty, and also because of Man's 
destructive ways. 


Ivory-BILLED WooppeckEeR. Would you 
think they could do this when we have 
cared for their trees by eating insects and 
insect eggs? 


Moruer Nature. I feel very sorry 
indeed for your family. I will try to do 
something about it. I wonder how your 
brothers and sisters, the Trees, are getting 


along. I know they are having trouble, 
too. 


(TREEs come fluttering in as boys give 
the murmuring sounds of the trees in 
summer. Birps retreat to a position behind 
Moruer Nature.) 


Here they come! I am so glad they have. 
I will ask them to talk for themselves, as 
you have. 


Good morning, my Tree Children! 


Tree Cuitpren. Good morning, Moth- 
er Nature! 


Moruer Nature. Such sorrowful news 
as I have just been listening to! I trust 
your messages are more joyful. 


(All Trees step forward.) 


Sequoia. Yes, Mother Nature, I am 
sure we have a more cheerful message. 
Do you wish to hear it now? 


Moruer Nature. Speak up, my child. 


Sequoia. I, the Sequoia, have been 
chosen to represent your great forests, 
because I am the oldest living thing. Of 
course, we cannot tell you that there are 
as many trees as there were yesterday, 
but we are on the increase, it seems. 
Mother Nature, don’t you like to look 
back into the past and see trees every- 
where? 


Mornuer Nature. Yes, that is a beau- 
tiful memory. Let us now turn our atten- 
tion to the present. Tell me about your 
selves now. 


Sequoia. In some places we are as 
plentiful as ever; in others we are nearly 
gone. 


Moruer Narure. Do you, my dear 
children, realize how dependent you are 
one upon the other? 


(Sequora bows to CuestNut TREE.) 


CuestNut Tree. Mother Nature, be- 
fore the white man came we Chestnut 
Trees were growing everywhere through 
the New England and Middle States. 


For many years we grew to great size 


and beauty, then trouble came. A disease 
attacked us. The white man named it 
the “chestnut blight.” Before long only 
a few of us were left alive. We were 
and are still useful. People made us into 
desks, tables, chairs and other kinds of 
furniture. The birds still seek our shelter. 
We, the once great Chestnuts, hope to 
live again as you intended us to live. 


Mortner Nature. Yes, my child, I 
know you are unhappy, but do not fear. 
I am sure you will be happy soon for 
something must be done. 


(Bows to the Exim) 


Greetings, Mother Nature! I 
feel very proud this morning because I 
have been chosen to speak for all the Elms 
of our country. (Here the girl straightens 
herself proudly.) 1, the Elm, the Queenly 
Elm, the favorite shade tree of the early 
settlers! We, as a family, are not only 
famous, but very useful. You know all 
this, dear Mother Nature, but do you 
know that I have been chosen as the 
Class Tree by the Fifth Grade in the 
Roosevelt School, Melrose, Massachusetts? 
They are my friends and are watching to 
see that noharmcomes tome. Other friends 


are the Baltimore Orioles who honor 
me by nesting in my branches. No 


insect dares hurt me with them near by. 
I could be sad about a trouble that some 
of us have just now and I could talk on 
and on but I see the Evergreens are 
waiting. 


(ELM nods to EverGREENS and _ steps 


back.) 


Morner Nature. I am indeed most 
happy to know that you have had the 
honor of being chosen as the Class Tree 
by those fine little helpers of mine. 


EverGreens. The Evergreens have a 
happier story to tell. First, we keep our 
leaves all winter, so we are always com- 
fortable and greatly admired. Second, 
we help to cheer the dreary winter land- 
scape, as everyone knows our green nee- 
dles against the snow make a pretty sight. 
Then, too, we—all our members —are at 
one time or another selected for Christmas 
trees. Yes, it hurts to be cut down but 
we are glad to know that they plant others 
in our places now. In the homes we are 
decorated with pretty colored lights, 
tinsel and shining balls. That is a merry 
time and we are the merriest of all. In 
the summer we give shade to the flowers 
it our feet and they, in turn, make us 
look prettier. We hope to live on and 
on ever green and happy. 


Morner Narvre. am very glad that 
some of my children are not so unhappy 
is others. 


(Nods to Repwoops as he steps back.) 


Repwoop. (Nods to Sequora) I, the 
great Redwood, and my friend the giant 
Sequoia have traveled all the way from 
the Pacific Coast to this meeting. As the 
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years have gone by we have been left 
alone, except for the people who come to 
see us. Of late, wasteful man has filled 
our hearts with fear, because he has been 
thinking what good lumber we would 
make. If he has his way we will soon be 
exterminated. We are very useful for 
many things, but the greatest reason 
why we should be saved is that we are 
the oldest living things. 


(Trees flutter back with Birps behind 
Moruer Nature, nodding to the FLowers 
as they go. Frowers step forward.) 


Mornuer Nature. Ah, yes, the Flow- 
ers! I must talk with them. 


(FLOowERS enter—some drooping, some 
smiling. Bird chorus starts anew.) 


Mortuer Nature. Why, my Flower 
Children, are some of you drooping and 
some of you smiling? And, Little May, 
why is your head bowed? 


Traitinc Arsutus. It is hard to have 
sO many enemies. 


Mortuer Nature. Remember some peo- 
ple love you and try to save you but, of 
course, there are others who are not so 
thoughtful. 


Traitinc Arsutus. Perhaps you would 
like to hear my story. Long ago I was 
plentiful, but now very few of my kind 
are left. Careless children and grown-ups 
take me by the roots and pull me up. 
When this happens it takes many years 
for me to grow again. Man ought to be 
ashamed for I am the State Flower of 
Massachusetts. 1 grow mostly on Cape 
Cod now. I understand that some people 
will not buy me when I am on sale in 
the cities, and that is a good sign. I 
must just hope and hope that before long 
your beautiful Trailing Arbutus will be 
safe again. 


(Nods to AZALEA saying, “And now, 
Azalea."’) 


AzaALga. We, like the Trailing Arbutus, 
are on the danger list. For many years 
we have made the earth more beautiful, 
but we shall cease to do that if Man 
doesn’t soon change his thoughtless ways. 
I weep for my kind. 


(Nods to LApy’s-sLIPPER) 


Lapy’s-sLipper. I, the Lady’s-slipper, 
am fast disappearing. Many folks—and 
children, too—are picking us by the hand- 
fuls and letting us wilt. If they would 
only let us stay where we belong, we 
would be more abundant. News has 
come recently that there are more and 
more flower lovers, so we hope some day 
to be as plentiful as ever. 


(Introduces Frincep GENnTIAN) 


FrincGep GEnTIAN. In the deep, dark 
woods a few of us still grow and live. 
How happy we could be beside the 
quiet brookside! We are still hoping. 


(Nods to Witp Rose) 


Moruer Nature. And you, my chil- 
dren, why are you so happy? 


Wip Rosg. I am so happy because I 
am the Wild Rose. 


Mornuer Nature. I see you are. Tell 
me why. 


Wip Rose. One reason for my happi- 
ness is that I am so abundant everyone 
can enjoy me. Another reason is that I 
am considered beautiful. Now, last of 
all, I am extremely happy to be the 
National Flower. 


Mortuer Nature. Wild Rose, Mother 
Nature hopes that you will always have 
the same good reasons for being happy. 


Witp Rose. And now will you listen 
to White Daisy? 


(Witp Rose nods to Wuire Datsy.) 
Motuer Nature. With great pleasure! 


Daisy. Mother Nature, I am 
still the commonest of flowers. My 
white and gold help to decorate the fields 
and meadows for several months of the 
year. To be sure the farmer doesn’t 
like me and I don’t blame him, but no 
one can make me think I am not useful 
and beautiful. 


(At this point Tommy comes on to the 
scene, head held high. Birps, Trees and 
Flowers make a commotion by acting 
frightened. Buirps chirp “Danger”; Trees 
rustle; FLowers flutter; Insects, Fisn, 
Sor and WatTeER appear and place them- 
selves while the commotion is going on. 
Tommy stands looking and listening in a 
most humble attitude. Mortruer Nature 
looks upon all with deep interest. The 
ANIMALS step forward as the commotion 
subsides.) 


Mink. I, the Mink, have been chosen 
by my companions to speak for the 
Fur-bearing Animals. They chose me to 
do this because I am one of the most abused. 
We are wondering why it is so hard to 
make people understand why we should 
be saved. Because we were common long 
ago is no reason that we are always going 
to be. My friends here (nods to them), 
the Beaver, the Fox, the Muskrat, and 
the Otter, are also nearly gone. Although 
we do some harm we pay for it many 
times over. Oh, Mother Nature, can’t 
you save us? 


Moruer Nature. (Shaking her head 
sadly) You, my children, are giving me 
the most concern, because, try as I may, 
Man is bound to destroy you. 


(Here Insects buzz impatiently.) 


Mink. I must stop. The Insects have 
waited long. 


(Nods to Insects) 


MornHer Nature. They sound im- 


patient. 


Good morning, my Insect Peo- 
ple. 


BuMBLEBEE AND Insects. Good morning, 


Mother Nature! 


BumBLEBEE. Dear Mother Nature, we 
are here to represent the great Insect 
family. You do not need to worry about 
us Insects. Although we do some harm 
the birds could not live without us. They 
have to have us for food. Toads, Frogs 
and other creatures eat us, too. We do 
not mean to do any harm but we have to 
eat as every other living thing does. 


Mortuer Nature. Of course you do. 


BumsLeBeeE. The Bumblebee family has 
sent me here to speak for our kind. We 
are very industrious and very helpful. 
As we go around from flower to flower we 
carry pollen. The flowers couldn't live 
very well without us. We do sting 
people once in a while but they tease us, 
so, of course, they should not expect us 
to stand still and let them continue. 
My friend, the Cricket, is very anxious 
to speak to you. 


(Nods to Cricket) 


Cricket. I have a much happier story 
to tell you than most of your children. 
I am one of the wild creatures that no 
one wishes to destroy. People like my 
musical chirping. I could tell you much 
more but perhaps this is enough. 


(Nods to Tent CATERPILLARS) 


Tent CATERPILLAR. Just yesterday my 
neighbor, another Tent Caterpillar, was 
taken from his limb on an apple tree and 
put in the flames. Why is this unjust 
thing being done to us? 


Moruer Nature. It is because you are 
most destructive. I wish you would do 
more good. “Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” Think upon 
this, Tent Caterpillars. 


(Tent Carterpittars hang their heads 
in shame and introduce Butter- 
FLY.) 


CassacGE Buttere_y. I wish I could do 
some good. Farmers are always complain- 
ing about me. It is all because we eat 
holes in their cabbage leaves. From now 
on I am going to try to do some good in 
this world. Then I won't disgrace my 
family or you, dear Mother Nature. 


(Nods to BLack SwWALLOWTAIL) 


Brack I am a pollen 
carrier. The flowers could not thrive so 
well without me. Children like to catch 
me in nets for study. It pleases me to be 
so useful. 


(Nods to BEETLE) 


Cotorapo Beetie. The farmers call 
me the Potato Bug. I have done so much 
harm that they dislike me. I do not like 
to be killed but I suppose it serves me 
right for spoiling their potatoes. 
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Moruer Nature. Yes, you should be 
ashamed of yourself. (Cotorapo BEetLe 
hangs his head in shame.) From now on be 
the farmers’ friend. 


Cotorapo Beetie. I do some good. I 
make food for the Bob-white and the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


(Nods to them) 


Io Emperor. Mother Nature, I lead a 
very peaceful life. My greatest use to 
Mankind is the weaving of silk. 1 do not 
have to work very hard because in this 
country my silk is not used. Some people 
like to study me and others enjoy my 
beauty. I wish that everyone got along 
as well as I do. 


Mortuer Nature. So do I, lo Emperor. 
(Thinking) Let me see! I have talked with 
the Birds, Trees, Flowers, Animals, 
Insects. (She pauses) Oh, yes! There is 
Soil, and I almost forgot Fish and Water. 


Sort. What would happen to Man with- 
out us? 


MortnHer Nature. He couldn't live 
because he has to have food and most of 
it grows in the ground. 


Som. That is the truth, but in the West 
greedy Man has plowed much of us up and 
the wind carries us miles away. He also 
has cut down the trees and taken away 
the rocks and minerals from our mountain 
sides. Then the water has come down and 
washed us away. You see we depend on 
the rocks and minerals to hold us together. 
Many thousands of tons of us have been 
blown away to other parts of the country 
where we are not needed. Human 
beings call our trouble dust storms and 
soil erosion. Why do they do such things? 
I am not sad because we are hearing good 
reports of late. 


Sort turns to Water and Fisn. Now 
Warer and Fisu have a plea.) 

Water. I have listened to many of 
your children telling tales of woe and 
happiness. Mine is mostly a joyful story 
Although I am most necessary to lite 


THE LEFT; SOIL ON THE RIGHT 


there are at present signs of waste. Who 
could live without a drink? 


Moruer Nature. Not a single thing, 
my child. That was my plan. 


Water. Man, Animals, Soil, Birds, 
Trees, Flowers; Insects, Fish—nothing 
could live without me. 


MornHer Nature. Right again, my 
child. 

Water. I am powerful, I am deadly, I 
give pleasure, but best of all I am proud 
of my usefulness. However, I would not 
amount to much if it wasn’t for my 
friend, the Soil. I can’t make it too plain 
that this waste must cease. 


(Turns to Fisu) 
(The lowly Fist is the last to speak.) 


Fish. On the whole we are getting 
along very well, Mother Nature. I am 
sorry to admit that some of us are fast 
becoming exterminated. Shad, Salmon 
and Trout need your greatest protection 
and at once. Good-bye, Mother Nature. 


(Two girls in star costumes come from 
opposite sides of the stage to MorHeErR 
NATURE.) 


wick 
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Moruer Nature. Of all my children 
you alone give me no concern. Far out of 
Man's reach he cannot harm you. 


Srars (together). We are happy to be 
where we are, but, Mother Nature, we 
do feel very lonely at times knowing 
that Man is very ignorant of us. We 
do our best to make Night beautiful and 
all we ask in return is that all Children 
learn to call us by name for we are truly 
“the friendly Stars.” 


(They join hands and make a curtsy to 
MoruHer Nature.) 


(Tommy, who has been silent all this 
time, now speaks.) 


Tommy. Mother Nature, perhaps you 
have been wondering why I am here. I 
have a very good reason. It was only last 
evening that I did not understand why 
I should try to save our wild life. Now 
that is plain to me. You and your chil- 
dren have taught me a great lesson. 
How stupid I have been! You are right; 
Man is wrong. From now on, Mother 
Nature, count on me as being your 
best friend. 


Moruer Nature. Children, here is a 
representative of Man about whom you 
have been complaining. He is very sorry 
for what he has done before he believed 
in you. While you have been talking to 
me, he has been listening and has learned 
much, I am sure. He cannot help but be 
happy. He has spoken truly about Wild 
Life. We shall forgive you, Tommy, for 
all your misunderstanding if you will go 
out among your fellowmen and teach 
them to appreciate and conserve all 
Nature. 


(At this point four girls sing the original 
song. Curtain drops.) 


Scene IV 
Time: Afternoon—Bird Club Meeting 
Place: Schoolroom 


Characters: President, members, Tom- 
my's parents 
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(The program is finished and the Presi- 
dent again calls the meeting to order. It 
is scarcely called to order when two large 
boys enthusiastically rush for Tommy and 
taking him on their shoulders ride him 
around the room. Several children follow 
applauding and all cheer vociferously. 
The little President raps in vain for order 
many times shouting, “The meeting will 
please come to order!” Finally order is 
obtained. Tommy's parents thank the 
Club for the afternoon's entertainment; 
the motion for adjournment is made and 
seconded and the President announces, 
with an emphatic rap of the gavel, “The 
meeting is adjourned.” 

The curtain falls. When it rises again 
Morner Nature, in the Forest, is sur- 
rounded by her children singing in hearty 
unison, “Nature's Dream.”’) 


The End 


Learning to 


I, order to fully enjoy the world 
about them, children should know how tc 
assimilate a fair proportion of their sur- 
roundings, and develop awareness of 
their environment. In other words, 
learning to be observing will open up 
hitherto undreamed-of wonders and en- 
rich the child’s life immeasurably by the 
formation of the habit of actually seeing 
what he looks at. 

A few simple exercises incorporated 
into the daily or weekly classroom routine 
will do much towards developing this 
important habit. These exercises may 
form a part of the morning opening pro- 
gram, or may be presented in the form 
of games, particularly on those stormy 
days when it is difficult to find something 
new and interesting for recreation. 

The exercises are much the same for 
the third grade up, except for the diffi- 
culty and content, and they may be cor- 
related with any subject. To judge the 
rate of improvement in the power of 
observation, the teacher should record 
the scores and preserve the tests so that 
the tests may be given later and the 
scores compared. 

The method for giving all the tests is 
the same. Call the class to attention, 
have each pupil take a sheet of paper and 
write his name at the top, and then turn 
the sheet over. Pupils must begin and end 
on signal. Papers should be collected 
immediately at the signal to stop. 

The time will vary with the grade and 
the average ability of the group, and the 
teacher will need to judge the class ac- 
cordingly. 

A few sample tests are listed below, 
Ithough there is almost no limit to those 
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be Observing 


By KATHERINE PEAVY 


Salinas, California 


History 


1. Place a list of ten famous men on the 
blackboard during an intermission and 
cover with a screen. At the signal the 
screen is removed, the pupils allowed to 
study the list from one half to one minute, 
and the list is then erased. The class is 
allowed from one to two minutes to 
write down as many names as they are 
able to remember. 

2. List of events. The test is conducted 
as above, but the time will vary. Events 
should be listed as briefly as possible such 
as “Gettysburg Address’, “Washington 
Crossed Delaware”, “Battle of Bunker 
Hill”, etc. 

3. List of dates. 


Geography 


1. List of rivers, cities, countries, 
states, products, minerals, animals, etc. 

2. List of short sentences descriptive 
of certain topics to help the pupils fix 
in their minds certain facts, such as: 
‘Washington is on the Potomac”, “Coffee 
comes from Brazil’’, etc. 


English 
1. Lists of nouns, verbs, pronouns, 
adjectives 
2. Titles of books 
3. Titles of poems 
4. List of authors 
5. List of fictional characters 
6. First lines of poems 


Nature Study 
Lists of birds or animals 
Lists of trees, flowers, shrubs, et 
. List of minerals 


4. Lists of botanical terms, such as 
parts of flowers 
Spelling 
1. New words learned (Check spelling 
here) 
2. Miscellaneous unrelated words 
3. New words with short definitions 


Arithmetic 
1. Lists of figures 
2. Lists of combinations or other short 
problems 


Miscellaneous 
1. Place ten or twelve objects on a 
table, such as pencil, eraser, chalk, 
comb, pen, key, etc. Cover. Have 


pupils stand where they can see the 
table. Uncover and allow the class to 
study the array from one half to one 
minute; then proceed as with the other 
tests. 

2. Allow the class to look out of the 
window and list everything observed. 

3. List all species of trees observed on 
the way to school. 

4. List all species of flowers observed 
on the way to school. 

5. List all moving objects observed, such 
as car, animal, people. 

6. List all colors observed, such as 
red flowers, tan car, black cat, brown 
overcoat, etc. 

7. Have the class describe the front 
of some building with which all are 
famuliar. 

8. Choose some person familiar to the 
entire class, such as another teacher in 
the building or send one child from the 
room, and have the class write color of 
eyes, hair, worn, and details of 
the teacher or of the child 


clothing of cnud. 
Continued on page 25) 
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The Edueative Value of the 


Comie Strip 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Formerly Supervisor of Primary Schools, Lynn, Massachusetts 


| RECALL that at the annual meeting 
of the American Council on Education 
held in Washington last year the general 
theme of the discussion was “Unoccupied 
Areas in Education.” I recall that at 
that time the motion picture and the 
radio were discussed at considerable 
length and were designated as valuable 
forces in education. I recall gleanings 
of the discussion which signified that the 
gap between education of the child and 
the social world in which he finds himself 
is becoming less and less marked. Within 
the past few years we have noted with 
keen satisfaction that better radio pro- 
grams and better motion pictures have 
been at the disposal of our children. 
Much has been done in this direction 
through local committees, widespread 
research, legislation, and discussion. 

From a constant observance of children 
through their play, their expressions, their 
reading, their art, their conversation, 
we have found another force which un- 
questionably is playing a large part in 
the development of the child’s ideals, 
habits, attitudes—I refer to the comic 
strip in our daily newspapers. I be- 
lieve that here is a force with almost 
universal appeal and that its affect is 
becoming more and more appreciable in 
the children’s lives. I would offer the 
comic strip, then, as a challenge to the 
educator, to the reformer, who is truly 
concerned with and interested in the 
educational welfare and facilities of our 
children. 


The writer of this article has op- 
portunity to meet children from various 
types of communities, in various sections 
of this country. And whether it be here 
or be there, in sheltered and cloistered 
communities or in the open spaces of our 
larger city areas, the demand for the fun- 
nies still prevails. In a recent survey 
made in an elementary school belonging 
to a town of about five thousand inhabi- 
tants, it was found that every child with- 
out exception from grades three, four and 
five read or looked at the funnies. 

In families where children were not 
financially able to buy papers, they 
had borrowed or been given discarded 
ones. Anyway, the children were regu- 
larly following their favorite characters. 
Some children had as many as forty or 
fifty favorite characters whom they were 
regularly following. The choices that 
led in the fourth and fifth grades of this 


particular school were: “Dick Tracy”, 
“Terry and the Pirates’, and “Flash 
Gordon.” The reasons given by the chil- 
dren for these choices were: “because 
they are exciting’, “because they are 
thrilling”, “because the policeman helps 
to fight the gangsters.” 

Of course the background of the chil- 
dren had influenced, to some extent, 
their choices. The economic condition 
of the town was a bit below the average. 
The children’s parents represented a 
sprinkling of the professions but with an 
emphasis on merchants, mechanics, cooks 
and laborers of various occupations. 
The town possessed two motion picture 
houses showing current films and a 
library which reported a wide circu- 
lation of lighter fiction with a growing 
tendency toward better and heavier 
reading. 

Similar surveys taken in various sec- 
tions of the country to show the demand 
for the comic strip would prove interest- 
ing. The implication from the study at 
hand gives us some food for thought. 
Is the demand of the child between ten 
and fifteen for a “thriller”, “‘a hairbreadth 
escape”, merely the reflection of adult 
tastes, which have required extra stimu- 
lation during a period when adjustment 
seemed difficult, or are these choices 
likely to express permanent, character- 
istic attitudes of our American life? 
If the school aims are to be tied up with 
life values, if the school really is a part 
of life itself, then should not the radio, 
the movie and the comic strip play some 
part in the curriculum, if only as content 
for discussion? 

I wonder if at this time, when so much 
effort is being made to explain human 
behavior in relation to its environment, 
the material that makes up our comic 
strip may not be made to serve our pur- 
pose to some extent. 


cenerat bird's-eye view of the 
comic strips depicted in our various 
newspapers gives us a real social study 
expressed through common everyday phi- 
losophy, subtlety, humor, superstition, 
taboo, conflict, coarseness, slang and 
crime. With this in view, it would 
hardly seem fitting to leave the selection 
or interpretation of the comic strip wholly 
to the child. Possibly the teacher and 
parent through discussion, through open 
comparison of the early cave man type 
of behavior and the tactics of the gangster, 


may bring the comic strip into the open 
and lead the child to clearer moral con- 
cepts and more intelligent, discriminating 
thinking. 

Other questions face us in the evalu- 
ating of the comic strip as one of the 
educational forces of our times. What 
literary merit does it possess? Why is it 
able to hold the attention of children 
where a book or magazine seems to fail? 
What intellectual curiosity does it arouse? 
What independent judgment does it 
stimulate? What emotions does it satisfy? 
Those of us who may have waited for an 
hour or more with some child or children 
in order that they might look at “Betty 
Boop” or “Pop Eye” certainly have many 
of these questions in mind; so I would 
formulate certain specific high spots of 
the comic strips. 

First, amid the numerous varieties of 
the funnies, we are sure to find some that 
depict real stories of the dynamic pos- 
sibilities of man in relation to the scientific 
world about him, and these stories have 
appeal for children. Every child, we know, 
loves action and adventure. He thrills 
over accounts of wireless, of electricity, 
of the sea, of the air. Perhaps it is no 
wonder then that “The Rocket Ship”, 
“The Royal Mounted” and “Hidden 
Treasure’, depicted in colors with 
many details and arrayed in quick picture 
sequence, have an instant and satisfying 
appeal. 

Second, in the opinion of children, the 
comic strip, or at least their favorite, 
possesses no useless repetition of words, 
no dull material, no wasted or common- 
place conversation to hamper their en- 
joyment. Children have always been 
lovers of characters who do real things, 
not of goody-goody personalities that 
might do things. Perhaps this is why 
the tricks of Mickey Mouse, of Pop Eye, 
of Peter Rabbit, and all the other favorites 
have an appeal even though at times they 
may be walking right into trouble. Is 
there a challenge here to the makers of 
children’s textbooks? Is there a happy 
middle of the road between the trite 
material, stuffed with useless repetition of 
words that are used to describe dull and 
uninteresting characters, and the lively 
doings of some of the characters in the 
funnies? 

Third, the comic strip gives the child 
the opportunity to laugh. “I like it 
because it is so funny” and “I like it 
because he does such funny things” 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Photograph by Joseph Biel 
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Science: 


Cheek List for Content 


From Handbook for Elementary Teachers, Grades I-V 


Tis integrated course of the ele- 
mentary schools is so planned that the 
learning experiences of the pupils are 
directed toward the understanding of a 
few ideas, or generalizations, which will 
help pupils to interpret more intelligently 
life about them. In attaining these ob- 
jectives, science plays a vital part. Because 
almost any one of the larger objectives of 
science may become one of the objectives 
of any unit, depending upon the particular 
learning situations that may develop in 
the individual class activities, no attempt 
is made to assign grade placement to these 
larger objectives. Each teacher, being 
aware of these objectives, will direct the 
thinking of the pupils in various learning 
situations so that they will tend to see the 
relation of these simplest learning elements 
to larger concepts and generalizations. 

In stating the generalizations that may 
be attained through the study of any 
unit, certain of these science generaliza- 
tions appear as objectives, thus giving 
them special emphasis in that particular 
unit. Activities are set up to attain an 
understanding of these generalizations. 


Tue following outline for grade 
concepts is merely suggestive; it is not 
complete, for certain generalizations which 
do not appear in this outline may fit into 
a given theme better than those which 
are mentioned; it is not fixed, for many 
of these larger objectives of science may 
be best realized when studied under the 
general theme of interdependence in one 
unit, and under the general theme of 
adaptation in a different unit. The pur- 
pose of the outljne is merely to point out 
possibilities for introducing some ele- 
mentary concepts and for associating these 
with the larger concepts toward which 
the work as a whole is directed. The 
elementary generalizations which are sug- 
gested in the following grade outline 
should be seen by the teacher in their 
relation to the larger generalizations. 

The concepts listed as objectives are 
not realized by learning the statements 
listed; they are developed only through 
observation and experimentation by means 
of which pupils can learn for themselves 
these truths. That the understanding be 
developed is the important outcome; 
whether the pupil states his conclusions 
as they are stated here is absolutely im- 
material. Probably in the lower grades he 
will not attempt to state any kind of 
generalization, but as he grows in power 
of expression, it is desirable that he should 
deduct certain generalizations from his 


Houston Public Schools, Houston, Texas 


experience and that he should state these 
in his own way, getting from his class- 
mates and his teacher such criticism as 
will enable him to eliminate inaccuracies 
and evidences of loose thinking. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 


. Man’s conception of truth changes. 

. It is desirable to have confidence in 
the scientific method. 

. Nature’s principles are invariable. 

. There is a cause to every effect. 

. Much knowledge remains to be dis- 
covered. 

. Conditions favorable to life are apt to 
persist on the earth for a very long 
time; no catastrophe for the entire 
earth is probable for immense periods 
of time. 

7. Man has become an important deter- 
mining factor of the environment of all 
life. His continued existence and ad- 
vancement are dependent upon his 
wise modification and control of the 
environment. 

8. The earth is very old as measured in 
terms of our units of time. 

9. The surface of the earth has not always 
had its present appearance and is 
constantly changing. 

10. There have been profound changes in 
the climates, not only of various re- 
gions, but of the earth as a whole. 

11. Space is vast. 

12. The earth has been developed as a 
result of the action of natural forces. 

13. The sun is the original source of 
energy for the earth. 

14. The earth's position and relation to the 
sun and moon is of great importance 
to the life of the earth. 

15. Matter and energy cannot be created 
or destroyed. 

16. Species have survived because by 
adaptations and adjustments they have 
become fitted to the conditions under 
which they live. 

17. The physical environment has great 
influence, not only upon the structural 
forms of life, but also upon society. 

18. Man has modified plant and animal 
forms through a knowledge of nature’s 
methods. 

19. There is very great variety and range 
in the size, structure, and habits of 
life. 

20. Through interdependence of species 
and struggle for existence, there is 
maintained a balance among the many 
forms of life. 

21. Life is dependent upon certain mate- 

rials and conditions. 


Ne 


22. Efficient living is dependent upon 
knowledge of the principles of health 
and sanitation. 

23. Light is indispensable to life. The 
phenomena and the applications that 
man has made of light are important 
to his continued progress. 

24. Sound is caused by waves which are 
‘produced by a vibrating body and 
which can affect the auditory nerves 
of the ear. 

25. Gravitation is the attraction between 
bodies. It has profound influence upon 
the movements of astronomical bodies. 

26. The earth and its life are greatly 
affected by the ocean of air which 
completely surrounds it. 

27. In industry and in the home, man can 
accomplish more in less time by the 
use of machines. 

28. Any machine, no matter how compli- 
cated, may be analyzed into a tew 
simple types. 

29. The application of electricity and mag- 
netism in the home and industry has 
revolutionized the methods of living 
of many people. 


Some ELEMENTARY CONCEPTS WHICH May 
Be DeveLopep By Pupits IN THE First 
AND SECOND GRADES 


Nore: These elementary concepts are to 
be built up gradually as pupils 
progress from one unit to another, 
and from one grade to another, 
leading eventually to a realization 
of the large generalizations upon 
which the study of science is 


based. 


Theme 


1. Plants get food from the soil; animals 
eat plants; some animals eat other 
animals; we eat both plants and ani 
mals; we could not live if there we 
no plants. 

. Some plants are especially useful in 
providing us with food, clothing, or 
shelter; we cultivate these plants 

3. Some animals are especially useful in 

providing us with food and clothing, 
or in working for us; we domesticate 
these animals. 

4. Birds serve us by eating the insects 

that destroy the plants; we 


the birds. 


Interdependence 


protect 


t 


Theme—Man’'s Increasing Control 
Nature 


Over 


1. We improve our plants by cultivation. 
2. We improve our plants by careful 
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selection of the seed and bulbs that we 
plant. 


. We observe carefully to learn nature's 


methods. 


. In winter we burn wood, coal, oil, or 


gas to heat our homes; sometimes we 
heat our homes with electricity. 


. We use wind for power. 
. We use falling water or swiftly flowing 


water for power. 


. We protect our health through knowl- 


edge in regard to: 


(a) wholesome food 

(b) proper drinking water 

(c) proper ventilation 

(d) proper disposal of waste 

(e) hygienic habits of living 

(f) ways of avoiding accidents and 
diseases 


Theme—Adaptation 


2. 


I An wa +> 


Many trees lose their leaves when pre- 
paring for winter. 

Plants make seeds or bulbs in which to 
store food for the little new plants in 
the spring. 


. Many birds go from the North to the 


South to spend the winter. Some birds 
spend the winter with us; others go 
much farther south. 


. Some animals protect themselves by 


hiding away for the winter. 


. Some animals store up food for the 


winter. 


. Man builds fires, puts on heavier cloth- 


ing, and stores up food for the winter. 


. The place in which we live determines 


the way in which we prepare for the 
winter. 


Some ELEMENTARY CONCEPTS WHICH May 


Be DeveLopep By PupPILs OF THE THIRD 


AND FourTH GRADES 


Norte: These elementary concepts are to 


be built up gradually as pupils 
progress from one unit to another 
and from one grade to another, 
leading eventually to an under- 
standing of the big generalizations 
of science. 


Theme—lInterdependence 


NI A +> 


. Trees are our friends; 


Plants get their food from the soil and 
air; animals, including man, must de- 
pend upon plants for food. 


. We could not live if there were no 


plants. 


. Birds eat the insects that kill the plants; 


therefore, we protect the birds. 


therefore, we 
protect the trees. 


. Wild flowers give us pleasure; there- 


fore, we protect the wild flowers. 


. We cultivate those plants that give us 


food and clothing. 


. We domesticate those animals upon 


which we depend largely for our food 
and clothing. 


. We use some wild life faster than it is 


replenished naturally; therefore, we 
must use less or do something to cause 
it to be replenished more rapidly. 


9. 


Our natural resources are limited; 
therefore, we must conserve them. 


Theme—Man's Increasing Control Over 


Nature 


Man has modified plant and animal 
life through a knowledge of nature’s 
methods. 

The sun is the original source of energy 
for the earth. 


. Power is that which makes things 


move. Our chief sources of power are 
wind, water, heat, and electricity. 


. Fuel is anything we burn; our chief 


fuels are coal, wood, oil, and gas. 


. In industry and in the home man can 


accomplish more in less time by the use 
of machines. 


. Efficient health is dependent upon our 


knowledge and application of the 
principles of health and sanitation. 
We protect our health through a wise 
use of knowledge in regard to: 


(a) wholesome food 
(b) proper drinking water 
(c) proper ventilation 
(d) proper disposal of waste 
(e) hygienic habits of living 
ways of avoiding accidents and 
diseases 


Theme—Adaptation 


1. 


> 


A 


Species have survived because by 

adaptations and adjustments they have 

become fitted to the conditions under 
which they live. 

. The physical environment has great 
influence, not only upon the structural 
forms of life but also upon society. 

. Nature’s principles are invariable. 

. The surface of the earth has not always 
had its present appearance, and it is 
constantly changing. 

. There have been profound changes in 
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the climates, not only of various re- 
gions, but of the earth as a whole. 


. Life is dependent upon certain mate- 


rials and conditions. 


. The earth and its life are greatly 


affected by the ocean of air which 
completely surrounds it. 


. Heavy rains and melting snows cause 


streams to flow faster. 


. Swiftly flowing streams wear away 


their own banks; they look muddy 
because they are carrying soil, pebbles, 
and even pieces of rock. 

It takes a long time for water to dig 
a deep ditch; it takes many thousands 
of years for a river to cut its way 
through the land. 

When swiftly flowing streams are 
stopped, they drop the soil that they 
have been carrying. This material is 
deposited in layers. 


. Rock layers, sometimes hundreds of 


feet thick, show that the earth must 
be very old. 


. The sun draws water from the ocean, 


lakes, and streams (evaporation). 


. Clouds are formed by the water that 


the sun draws up into the air. 


. When the clouds become chilled, they 


drop the moisture in the form of rain, 
snow, sleet, or hail. 


. Sometimes more snow falls in winter 


than can melt in summer; then glaciers 
are formed. 


. Glaciers move very slowly and carry 


with them dirt, gravel, and pieces of 
rock. 


. When glaciers melt, they drop the 


rocky material. It forms moraines. 


. When water enters the cracks of rocks 
and freezes, it causes the rock to break. 
. The action of wind, streams, and 
glaciers wears away the rock and soil 
(erosion). 


Courtesy the National Association of Audubon Societies 
Photograph by Allan D. Cruikshank 
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*None of these poems has been previously printed. 


GAY NATURE: 


SUNRISES 


By Louise Dyer Harris 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 


Winter 
Mr. Man: 


“Come, come, Mr. Sun! 
I've been long out of bed, 
And you've not begun 
To paint the sky red.” 


Summer 
Mr. Sun: 


““Come, come, Mr. Man! 
I've climbed over the hill. 
Do you really plan 
To lie abed still?” 


INVITATION 


By Verna Hits 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“Puddle, puddle, 
What are you looking at? 
Puddle, puddle, 
What are you seeing?” 

“T see a boy with a big wide grin, 
Leaning over me till he almost falls in; 
That's what I seem to be seeing.” 


“Puddle, puddle, 
What are you waiting for? 
Puddle, puddle, 
What are you doing?” 
“Waiting for a boy, who looks like you, 


To step right in and splash right through; 


That's what I'm always doing.” 


THE RAIN 
Maupe M. Grant 
Monroe, Michigan 


How beautiful is the rain 
As it falls from the curving sky 
In slanting silver needles, 
How beautiful is the rain! 


How useful is the rain 


As it falls on the rough ploughed fields, 


Waking the covered seeds 
With its pitter-patter, 
How useful is the rain! 


How wonderful is the rain, 
Water drawn up by the sun 
Into the cool gray clouds. 
Without it all plants and animals 
Would die, 


How life-giving is the rain! 
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Poems for Children- 


FRUIT 


By Marcuerite Gopg 
Des Moines, Iowa 


What are the joys a tree can bring? 
Cheer of colored birds that sing, 

Nuts and apples, cool green shade, 

Leaf song that a wind has made; 

Silver lace on a winter sky, 

Rainbow gold where the bright leaves lie— 
These, and a host of other charms, 

A tree can hold in its friendly arms. 


WHAT IS A RAINBOW? 


Evien G. BEAuDRY 
Akron, Ohio 


What is a rainbow? 

Does anybody know? 
Where does it come from, 
And where does it go? 


Do the fairy artists 

Paint it on the sky, 

With their magic brushes 
Dipped in fairy dye? 


Do they take the colors 

From the setting sun, 

And mix them with the dawn tints 
Until every one, 


Blue and green and orange, 
Violet and red, 

In that bridge of beauty 
Across the heavens spread? 


What is a rainbow? 
And where does it go? 
Can anybody tell me? 
I should like to know. 


HOUSE HUNTING 


By Una Pierce KILPATRICK 
Dallas, Texas 


Winsome little lady wren 
Is hunting homes today— 
Little holes in tall fence posts 

And boxes tucked away, 

Long necked gourds upon the shelf, 
And pails behind the stall. 

Never will she choose a house 
Until she has seen them all. 
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Aquariums, Fish Pools and Rock 


Gardens: 


for the Second Grade 


INITIATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF UNIT 


, center of interest in my room 
for the children was an aquarium. It 
contained only goldfish. During our free 
period we discussed them. The children 
named the fish, “Blondie” (because this 
particular fish was white), “Dagwood” 
and “Baby Dumpling.” They talked of 
their own fish. A boy told of a heart- 
shaped pool across the street. We sent a 
representative from the class to ask the 
owner if we might visit her pool the fol- 
lowing day. 


I. Excursion to Neighborhood Pool 


1. Planning: Deciding what to look 
for, making rules for conduct on 
trip, etc. 


2. Outcomes: 
(a) Group discussions of things 


By CLARA C. GORMAN 
J. Allen Couch School, Atlanta, Georgia 


seen, comparing them with 
pictures and pamphlets of pools 
and rock gardens. 

(b) Each child drew a picture of 
what he had seen. 

(c) From our discussion a story of 
our trip was written. This 
story was printed in large letters 
on paper so that the entire class 
could read it. 

(d) A personal diary was begun 
wherein each child kept a report 
of his daily activities in connec- 
tion with this unit. 


This excursion helped the children 
to see for themselves how fish live in 
pools. They also saw how rock gar- 
dens are arranged to make a setting 
for a pool. 


II. Excursion to Private Collection of 
Tropical Fish 


A Nature Unit Correlated with Language 


. Planning: Our class was invited, 


by a principal of a neighborhood 
school, to a private collection. So 
far we knew only about goldfish. 
We studied our booklets on aqua- 
riums and found there were other 
fish besides goldfish. These were 
called “tropicals.” The children 
learned why they were so called, 
and were most eager to see them. 
They were “full” of questions con- 
cerning the tropicals before we 
took the trip. 


2. Outcomes: 


(a) The class listed the following 
fish seen on their trip: 


1. Angelfish 
2. Guppies 
3. Paradise 
4. Moons 
5. Catfish 


THE CHILDREN ARE TELLING OF THEIR EXCURSIONS AND ILLUSTRATING 


THEIR ADVENTURES WITH ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
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Through pamphlets, textbooks, 
and a chart of tropical fish sent 
out by Beldt’s, the class learned 
more about the fish listed— 
where they came from originally, 
habits, breeding, and how to 
care for them. 

(b) Drawings were made of the 
aquariums seen. 


III. Excursion to Tropical Fish Shop 


1. Planning: This was one of the 
most interesting trips. The chil- 
dren greatly desired to buy tropi- 
cals for our room. First we re- 
viewed how they were supposed 
to live. They were surprised to 
learn of the need of a heater and a 
thermometer to register the correct 
temperature for an aquarium. They 
decided to stock our aquarium 
with guppies, anglefish, and a pair 
of snails. The following list was 
made of things to get for the tropi- 
cal home: 

sand or gravel 

seaweed 

heater 

thermometer 

Now we were ready to go 

visiting, having received a letter 
saying that we could come to the 
shop at any time. 

2. Outcomes: 

(a) The actual arranging of the fish 


home was worth while in itself. 
They wanted the fish to be 
happy and were enthusiastic 
about this phase of the work. 

(b) From the fish purchased we 
observed their habits, and man- 
ner of reproduction. 

(c) We found many new fish to 
study. Among these were: 
moons, zebras, bettas, etc. 

(d) The recording of events in 
diaries and on a class chart 
added more books to our library. 


IV, V, VI. Excursion to Three Private 
Homes to Observe Rock Gardens 
and Fish Pools 


(a) We compared these three settings, 
valued each, and set up a standard 
requirement for making an imag- 
inary pool and rock garden of our 
own. 

(b) As usual we recorded events on 
a class chart and in individual 
diaries. 


VII. Visit to Four Classes in Our Own 
School to Observe Aquariums 


(a) This phase closed our unit. After 
our visit to the class aquariums, 
we discussed how each aquarium 
was arranged—their faults and 
good features. This was followed 
by inviting those classes to be our 
guests. When they came we ar- 
ranged an aquarium from the be- 
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ginning and then told how to keep 
it in proper condition by balancing 
it. 


CORRELATION 
I. Language 
Many fields and opportunities pre- 
sented themselves for correlation in 
language. Among them were: 


1. Letter Writing 
(a) Business letters 

(1) Letters were written to 
companies for bulletins and 
catalogues. 

(2) A letter was written to a 
company giving an order for 
fish. The class learned the 
value of and how to use, 
money orders. 


(b) Personal letters 
(1) Letter requesting permis- 
sion to visit gardens, pools, 
and aquariums were written. 
(2) We wrote notes of thanks 
for visits and for materials. 


2. Diaries 
The children expressed for them- 
selves the important happenings in 
our study and recorded them in an 
account. 


3. Class Chart 
This was much more elaborately 
stated than the diaries. As the 
class made remarks about our trips 


THIS GROUP IS PREPARING TO DISCUSS THE QUESTION, “WHICH TYPE OF AQUARIUM IS THE BEST?” 
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or discoveries, I took them down. 
The following day, during our free 
period, I would read what they 
had said the day before. Then we 
selected the best and printed it on 
a large sheet of paper in letters 
large enough to be read for class 
work. Besides having oral and 
written language in this phase of 
our work, the class benefited in 
increasing their vocabulary (both 
written and oral) and in reading 
(they took great interest in reading 
about what they had done). 


4. Poetry 

Being full of the subject and 
after reading poems about fish, the 
children started poems of their 
own. At first the poems were 
class work, and then individual 
work. By the time the unit was 
over, we had a large collection of 
poems. A few are: 


The Goldfish 
The goldfish is yellow. 
He is a little fellow. 


The Goldfish 
We have a little goldfish 
in our room today. 
He swims around the bowl, 
and never stops to play. 


The Angelfish 
Angelfish, Angelfish, with a red eye, 
You swim so fast, you can’t stop by. 


THE LARGE SIMULATED AQUARIUM FORMS THE BACKGROUND; THE BREEDING 
THE TABLE; ORIGINAL BOOKS ON FISHES ARE DISPLAYED BY THE CHILDRE 


The Angelfish goes sailing by. 
He can swim but he can’t fly. 


5. Newspaper 
The class edited a monthly 
newspaper. Articles were com- 
posed by the children about news 

of the day. 


II. Tool subjects were used in such a 
manner that the children did not 
realize it. 


III. Humane Education played a great 
part. 


The children watched the aquarium 
to see if the fish had enough water and 
to remove decaying matter, so that the 
fish might be comfortable. The mothers 
became interested, too. 


IV. Thrift 


The saving of money was felt to be 
a need. The reason in our case for 
saving for immediate use was the buy- 
ing of fish, fish food, etc. The desire of 
the children to save for their own fu- 
ture was stimulated. 


V. Art 
The following articles were made: 


1. Folder with cover shaped like a fish 
to hold facts about the care of fish. 
2. Over two of the blackboards sim- 
ulated aquariums were made on 
which were placed paper fish, as 
we learned about them. Then 
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cellophane was placed over it to 
give the appearance of glass. 

3. Panels for the walls were made by 
spattering tempera paint over 
objects placed on a blue back- 
ground. This added a very deco- 
rative touch to the room. 

4. Covers for the diaries were made 
in the same manner as the panels. 

5. Chair backs were made of sea- 
island cotton with orange fish 
appliqued on them. 

6. Flower containers had fish jackets, 
made of two paper fish with head 
and tail pasted together, the pot 
placed in the middle. 

7. The backs of the blackboard 
erasers were covered with blue‘on 
which were pasted small fish. 

8. Original drawings of trips. 


VI. Music 


We learned all the songs about fish 
that we could find. 


VII. Reading 


1. Charts 

2. Diaries 

3. Stories selected on the subject 
matter 


DESIRABLE OUTCOMES 


Tus unit was successful in the fol- 


lowing: 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Living Art in Ameriea To-day: 


Blackbirds 


‘eee is an old, old story about a 
Greek artist who painted a picture of 
some grapes which looked so real that 
birds flew down and tried to eat them. 
He must have been a very good observer 
and he surely knew how to draw and 
paint. Moreover, he knew how to select 
a beautiful subject, for there is no fruit 
lovelier than a full cluster of ripe grapes 
held firmly by the strong vine in the shade 
of its own broad leaves. But somehow 
the story misses the point. It must have 
been told in the first place by someone 
who misunderstood the real purpose of 
art. It has misled a great many readers 
and listeners into judging pictures en- 
tirely on their resemblance to real objects. 

Now of course I never saw the famous 
Greek portrait of grapes but here is a 
modern American design called “Black- 
birds” which I venture to say is a better 
work of art than those grapes. It differs 
trom real birds and yet it is full of truth 
about birds. Look at it and let it remind 
you of blackbirds, the way they move, 
the sounds they make, their sleek black 
coats and perky tails, their saucy ways. 
Amy Lowell wrote a poem about 
“Grackles” putting into words her feelings 
about them: 


The grackles have come. 

The smoothness of the morning is puck- 
ered with their incessant chatter. 

A sociable lot, these purple grackles. 


They drop out of the trees 

And strut in companies over the lawn, 

Tired of flying, no doubt; 

A grand parade to limber legs and give 
wings a rest. 

The grackles are all swinging in the tree- 
tops, 

And the wind is coming up, mind you. 


A moment ago the oak was full of them, 
They are not there now. 


The grackles have gone.* 


A poet is an artist who expresses 
ideas in words and sounds instead of lines 
and spots of paint. The purpose is the 
same. The tools and materials are dif- 
ferent, but the real artist tries to express 


*From “Purple Grackles” appearing in Selected 
Poems of Amy Lowell, edited by John Livingston 
Lowes. Used by permission of the publisher, Houghton 
Miffiin Company. 


By HELEN E. CLEAVES 


Director of Art, Boston Public Schools 


his feelings about life. Being excited and 
interested in some experience he wants us 
to know about it. Amy Lowell noticed 
the grackles, listened to them, thought 
about them, had some very definite 
feelings about their impudence and smart- 
ness. She also felt that they meant 
something, their coming and going marked 
the end of summer, the approach of 
winter, the passing of a whole beautiful 
year. A part of life itself was gone. The 
poet read a deep meaning into the coming 
and going of grackles. 


A wopern American artist named 
W. E. Hentschel of Cincinnati noticed 
blackbirds also and he chose to interpret 
them in terms of design, using a special 
process called aquatone. I like the effect. 
How nicely the angular lines of the legs 
suggest the quick movements of black- 
birds! The graceful curves and blended 
tones of the necks, bodies and tails are 
full of subtlety and charm. No feathers 
are drawn but the birds seem light and 
feathery, and what tails! “Too long,” 
you say? Well, yes, they are longer than 
real blackbird tails, but not a bit grander 
than the birds think they are as they strut 
about, putting on airs. The artist has 
simply given them all the style and smart- 
ness which they suggest. 

You remember how Mickey Mouse 
went into Disney's imagination a plain 
little gray mouse and came out touched 
by the artist's lively spirit of fun? These 
birds were regular blackbirds until they 
were transformed by Mr. Hentschel’s 
sense of beauty. This artist is first of all 
a designer, a lover of beautiful lines, 
shapes and tones which he arranges in a 
framed area to make a fine pattern. These 
are modern stream-lined birds. They are 
drawn in the new American spirit of 
design which is making our atuomobiles 
the most beautiful things ever built for 
speed and power. When anyone raises 
the question, “Do you like modern art?”, 
meaning contemporary art, do not forget 
that although strange distortions and 
satirical paintings sometimes arouse our 
hostile interest, we must include in modern 
art such charming creations as this bird 
design. It is our privilege to like or 
dislike our experiences. If we give due 
attention to what we see and hear, de- 
ciding fearlessly what we enjoy and why, 
as compared with that which offends us, 
we are developing our own tastes. This 
is the only possible way of learning to 
choose the finest things, and the teacher 
who leads children to form their own ideas 


of excellence is far more helpful than one 
who tells pupils what is good or poor 
according to her opinion. 

Of course the masterpieces which we 
inherit from the past come to us with 
the critical approval of thousands who 
have thoughtfully appraised them. We 
can ill afford to disregard their important 
meaning. They offer us our best standards 
of excellence and we are quite safe in 
liking them. But in judging the art of 
our own day we must use our own senses. 
It has been said that “scared taste” is 
the greatest obstacle to American art 
today. Do we not cultivate fear instead 
of appreciation when we mark pupils 
high or low as their opinions agree or 
disagree with our own? 

Test the children on this picture or 
on any other good one. Invite them to 
look at it quietly without prodding them 
with skillfully invented pedagogical ques- 
tions. Let them talk it over among them- 
selves as though they were human beings 
in a modern situation. One fifth grade 
boy announced, after this picture of the 
blackbirds had been in the room for 
several days: “I like it. The man did 
not make them like real birds, he made 
them the way he wanted them.” The 
boy realized the very essence of the artis- 
tic problem, as children usually do. The 
more I study children the more respect I 
have for them as human beings, art 
critics and philosophers. Yet the teacher 
is absolutely essential to their develop- 
ment. What a problem it is to really 
teach, to develop the pupil's natural 
capacity to think for himself and to ap- 
preciate the work of others! It may bea 
mistake to urge too much verbal expression 
about pictures. The art of painting makes 
its own direct appeal, it is a language in- 
vented to do something which words 
cannot do. The best way to appreciate 
ice cream is to eat it, and the surest way 
to enjoy a picture is to look at it. If words 
fail to express a child’s full delight, why 
not depend on facial expression or let it 
go aS an experience complete in itself, 
without trying to force it into adjectives 
and verbs? Of course it develops our 
English to talk or write about art, but the 
important thing in art appreciation is to 
experience pictures, sculpture, music and 
poetry with some delight and under- 
standing. 


Tue original of this aquatone is 
about fifteen inches square. When we 
suggested it in one school as a classroom 
decoration only one teacher wanted it 
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BLACKBIRDS 


but within a month a copy of it had won 
its way into the home of another teacher 
who saw nothing in it at first. She had 
learned to like it. 

The birds and the delicately tinted 
angles and circles are in tones of neutral 
gray. What do they mean? Nothing at 
all, perhaps. They are abstract spots and 
the modern term for them is “abstractions.” 
The dark flower is blue-purple, with large 
yellow leaves and little green ones. You 


An Aquatone by W. E. Hentschel 


can read into the abstractions anything 
you like. They seem to me like the very 
happy notes in music which we sing as 
tra-la, la-la-la, meaning nothing at all 
except the sheer joy of singing. One of 
the birds seems to be making a noise. 
Perhaps these abstractions are blackbird 
music! More likely they are shapes and 
tones which the artist loves to make. 
They do add much beauty to the pictorial 
design; therefore they are welcome. 
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Photograph courtesy of Erich S. Herrmann, Inc. 


Ir you do not know these “Hent- 
schel Prints” I hope you will see them 
sometime in your picture dealer's window. 
I get no commission on sales but they 
surely are delightful things to see, and 
they are not too expensive to own. You 
might even become a Patron of Art and 
buy one, for in a democracy the arts 
depend upon the appreciators, just as 
baseball depends for support upon the 
fans. 
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Nature Study Exhibit 


Ou: city school features an “Open 
House Day™ every year. Each class pre- 
pares a display to illustrate the work it 
has done throughout the year. My fifth 
grade was especially interested in nature 
study and had much pleasure in preparing 
a nature study exhibit. 

The class was divided into four groups, 
each group preparing a unit for exhibit, 
with the entire class studying all units. 
Each pupil also prepared a booklet of 
nature poems, gave a report on the life 
of a naturalist, and made booklets for 
exhibit, the history of the most important 
grains being one subject studied and pre- 
pared. 


UNIT I 


Onze group of girls prepared pressed 
flowers and mounted them on heavy draw- 
ing paper. Some gathered wild flowers 
while others made a collection of garden 
flowers. As soon after gathering as pos- 
sible the flowers were arranged between 
folds of paper and placed on a flat sur- 
face, and then weighted by heavy books 
laid on top. The smaller specimens 
were ready for mounting within two 
or three days, while the larger ones 
were left undisturbed for more than a 
week. 

When thoroughly dry, each flower 
was mounted on a page of drawing paper. 
A little paste was placed at the base of the 
flower and at the end of the stem, and 
the flower was attractively arranged and 
laid slightly above the center. These 
specimens were covered by a piece of 
cellophane, held in place by paste at each 
corner. Placing a frame, cut from con- 
struction paper, over the cellophane helped 
to hold it in place and gave the whole a 
very attractive touch. 

Underneath was written the name of 
the flower, where and when it was picked, 
whether it is an annual or a perennial, 
and any other interesting information that 
had been found. 

Pressed leaves of trees and grasses also 
make interesting pages. 

Construction paper, decorated with a 
floral design, was used for corners. 


UNIT Il 


A croup of boys made individual 
insect collections which provided a very 
interesting display. Each boy secured an 
empty cigar box. All the advertising paper 
was removed from the boxes by dampening 


By MARGARET ZINN 
Alva, Oklahoma 


it slightly and then by scraping with a 
sharp knife or razor blade. The boxes 
were sandpapered until they were clean 
and smooth, and then either varnished 
or painted. 

A piece of corrugated cardboard was 
fitted snugly in the bottom of each box 
and glued in place. A piece of clean 
cotton batting was glued on the card- 
board. This made an excellent back- 
ground for the bright butterflies, striped 
beetles and other insects. 

The boys made their own catching 
net. They first bent a heavy wire into 
a circle twelve or fifteen inches in diam- 
eter. The ends of the wire were twisted 
together to form a short spur which was 
fastened to a long light stick for a handle. 
A bag of green mosquito netting was 
fitted on the circle and stitched in 
place. 

Gasoline was used as an insecticide. 
One drop on the insect killed it instantly 
and without struggle. The gasoline soon 
evaporated and left the insect in perfect 
condition. 

Butterflies close their wings when rest- 
ing, and they were pinned with wings 
open on a setting frame to dry. The set- 
ting frame was made by tacking two 
narrow strips of board about three- 
eighths of an inch apart on corrugated 
cardboard. A pin was thrust through the 
butterfly and on into the cardboard; 
the body was suspended between the 
two boards and the wings were spread 
out best to display their beauty and pinned 
in place to dry. When dry they were 
arranged in the cigar boxes and numbered. 
A corresponding number was _ placed 


beside the name of the butterfly, written 
on a sheet of paper and glued on the 
box lid. 

When the box was full it was sealed 
by gluing a piece of cellophane firmly 
over the top. This did not interfere 
with the closing of the lid and protected 
the butterflies. The lid was left open 
when the box was placed on display. 


UNIT Ill 


A seconp group of girls combined a 
collection of plants and insects in attrac- 
tive pictures for the exhibit. 

They decided several small pictures 
would be more interesting than a few 
large ones. Therefore each member of 
the group secured a piece of corrugated 
cardboard; some pieces were about six 
inches square, others six inches wide and 
twelve long. A covering of clean cotton 
batting was glued on one side and colored 
light blue with crayon or water colors. 
Pressed flowers, ferns and grasses were 
arranged along the bottom with an open 
space left at the top. Butterflies were 
placed artistically among the plants and 
on the open space as if they were flying 
in the air. 

A piece of cellophane about two 
inches wider and longer than the card- 
board was stretched over this collection 
and glued on the underside. 

Frames were made by cutting green 
twigs from trees, removing the leaves and 
buds, and tacking the branches around 
the edges with small brads. 


PRESSED FLOWERS MOUNTED ON HEAVY PAPER AND COVERED WITH CELLOPHANE 
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UNIT IV 


A\ seep chart made by the second 
group of boys proved very interesting. 
The boys secured seeds of farm grains, 
wild grasses, trees and flowers. They 
learned that all plants bear seeds of 
some sort and that very few people 
can identify even the common farm 
seeds. 

The group cut three large heavy card- 
boards which fitted at one end of the 
blackboard. These were covered with a 
heavy plain paper which made an at- 
tractive background for the black and 
brown seeds. 

They then made small cellophane en- 
velopes each about two inches square, 
one for each kind of seed. These were 
glued in rows on the cardboards and the 
name of the seed printed under it. Reg- 
ular cellophane glue may be obtained from 
any ten-cent store. 

One chart was devoted to farm seeds 
and grasses, one to flowers and vegetables, 
another to trees and fruits. 


Mother by Adoption 


Mi: PEOPLE do not understand 
that birds know their own young; feed 
only their own young, and will let the 
young of another bird, even their own 
species, starve rather than feed it. 

I once watched a young hooded 
oriole in my garden that was crying lustily 
for food. It was so large that I could not 
catch it, but evidently too young to know 
how to feed itself. Again and again, a 
hooded oriole came and inspected the 
nestling, and every time I had hopes that 
he would feed it; but no, quite evidently, 
after the inspection, he was convinced that 
it was not his little one, and no concern 
of his, so he flew away. Finally, the 
little thing flew into a mulberry bush, 
and it was pathetic to see it pick at the 
ripening fruit. It finally did manage to 
get some of the berries, so I hoped that 
in time it learned to feed itself. 

Another time a young grosbeak kept 
calling its musical “whe-o” in my garden. 
At first I paid no attention, as I supposed 
it was being fed, but finally I determined 
to investigate, and found a young bird 
clinging to a rose stalk and calling Tostily 
for food. Grosbeaks came and went, but 
quite evidently they were not this bird’s 
parents, for they only looked him over 
and went on their way. 

I could cite many instances of this kind, 
a know only one exception to prove the 
tule. 

One spring a young California towhee 
was brought to me to raise, it having 
been picked up away from its nest, which 
could not be found, and no bird seemed 
to be feeding it. 
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INSECT COLLECTION, LAID ON COTTON BATTING, HOUSED IN A CIGAR BOX 


PLANTS AND INSECTS FOR EXHIBIT MOUNTED ON COTTON 
CARDBOARD AND COVERED WITH CELLOPHANE 


I placed it in a box in the screen porch, 
where it responded to food. In the apri- 
cot tree, just outside the porch, a Cali- 
fornia towhee was raising a brood of 
three nestlings. Once when the screen 
door was open, this bird hopped in and 
inspected my charge, but, seeing that it 
was not her own, and so none of her 
business, she hopped out again without 
feeding it. 

A few nights later, a cat climbed into 
the apricot tree and ate the young birds. 
The mother bird was much distressed 
and kept going into the tree searching 
for the young. Finally, she came again 
into the porch and inspected my young 
bird. She presently went out but soon 
returned with food which she fed my 
nestling. 

Feeling sure that she had adopted the 
little orphan, I took his box into the 

arden, saw him hop out and follow his 

sabe mother about, and saw her feeding 

him as she had her very own. H. W. M. 
—Christian Science Monitor 


BATTING AND HEAVY 


Learning to be Observing 
(Continued from page 13) 


9. Have each member of the class list 

everything in a certain room in his home. 

10. Place a list of questions on the board 
to be answered, such as: 


a. How many steps has our school 
building? 

b. How many doors are there in the 
lower hall? 

c. Describe every detail of a chair in 
the auditorium. 

d. What color is the piano in the audi- 
torium? 

e. What is the license number of your 
family car? 

f. How many windows has your car? 

g. What color is your speller? Your 
arithmetic? Etc. 


11. Allow the class to study a picture 
and list all its objects which they remem- 


ber. 
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SAMMY’S SURPRISE 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Suggestions to teachers for use of this material: 


1. The questions for Grade I may be used during a language period to stimulate thought 


and imagination, and to provide a topic for conversation. The teacher’s aim should be 
to develop sentence sense. 


2. The questions entitled ‘‘What Do You Think?’’ may be used during the language period 


in the primary grades. These questions necessitate reasoning, judgment, and imagina- 
tion on the part of the child. 


3. ‘*‘Sammy’s Surprise’’ may be used in a number of ways: 
A. Asa silent reading lesson with some motive such as— 


a. What was Sammy’s surprise? 
b. What was the joke in this story? 


B. As an oral reading lesson with the emphasis on expression. 
C. Asa lesson in dramatization. 


4. The multiple choice test following the story may be used to check the child’s compre- 
hension of the details in the story. 


GRADE I 


What are all the little things in this picture? 

Do you know what their mother is called? 

Do you know what their father is called? 

Do you know what a family of chickens is called? 
Do you know where chickens come from? 

What are the chickens doing in this picture? 
What do they like to eat? 

What color are the hens in this picture? 

Are hens always this color? 

Hens are sometimes what other colors? 

Show me the hen you like the better. 

Why do you like that one better? 

Show me the chicken you like best. 

Why do you like this one best? 

Have you ever had any baby chickens? 

What color were they? 

What did you give them to eat? 

Can you tell me three things about this picture? 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Do you think all of these chickens belong to one hen? Why? 

Do you think the two hens are good friends? Why? 

Why do you suppose these baby chicks all stay so close to the big hens? 

What do you think the mother hen would do if you should pick up one of her babies? 

What do you suppose that house is which we can see in the upper right-hand corner of the picture? 
Where do you think these little chickens will g0 when it grows dark? 

What season of the year do you think it is? Why? 

Do you think these chickens belong to someone who lives in the city or in the country? Why? 
Do you think these chickens would like to go in the water? Why? 

Do you know any kinds of birds that do like to go in the water? 

Tell me something your mother had to teach you when you were very young. 

Can you think of anything that mother hens may have to teach their babies? 
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SAMMY’S SURPRISE 


‘*How glad I am that we live in the country!’’ said Sammy to his sister Nellie. ‘‘We can 
have so much more fun ona farm. Iam going out to the henhouse now to give Biddy and Cluck 
their breakfast. You know, Nellie, they have been working hard to keep their eggs warm, and 
I think they will have some baby chickens pretty soon.”’ 

Sammy took some corn and some fresh water out to his two pet hens, while Nellie gave her 
pet kittens some nice warm milk. Soon Sammy came running into the house all out of breath. 

“Oh! sister, come quickly and see what Biddy and Cluck have this morning. I have never 
seen so many chickens before in all my life! There are so many I can’t count them! Look, 
Nellie, look! Some are bright yellow and some are sort of brown. How many do you think there 
are?”’ 

**I don’t know, Sammy. Let’s see if we can count them. You count them and I will, too.’’ 

**I counted twelve-teen,’’ said Sammy. 

“Oh, Sammy! you foolish little boy. I counted thirty. You will have to go to school be- 
fore you can count that far. Let’s call mother so she can see all of your baby chickens, too.”’ 


Where did the children live? 
in the country 
in the city 


What were Sammy’s pets? 
dogs 
hens 
kittens 


What were Nellie’s pets? 
dogs 
hens 
kittens 


What did Sammy feed his pets? 
corn and milk 
warm milk 
corn and water 


What did Nellie feed her pets? 
corn and milk 
warm milk 
corn and water 


Who was the older? 
Nellie 
Sammy 


How many chickens did Nellie count? 
twelve 
thirteen 
thirty 


How old do you think Sammy is? 
four 
eight 
ten 


Which child do you think was the more excited in this story? Why? 

Is there anything in this story that made you laugh? 

Name all the ways you can think of in which Sammy’s pets may be useful. 
Name all the ways you can think of in which Nellie’s pets may be useful. 

You may draw Sammy’s pets and make them the colors he told you in the story. 
You may draw Nellie’s pets and make them any color you choose. 


— 
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HELPFUL INSECTS (See ‘‘Interrelationship of Living Things’’) 
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SPRING FLOWERS 
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HELPFUL BIRDS (See ‘‘Interrelationship of Living Things’’) 
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MAP - OF THE - HOME 


Vil 


‘‘There is a mother coming to our home,’’ said Daddy, ‘‘who is 
very kind. She gives us many things to enjoy and many things to 
bless us. She lives on sunshine, shade, fresh air, earth and water. 
Whom do I mean?’’ 


The twins thought and thought. 
‘‘T don’t know any mother like that,’’ said Bob. | 
‘‘Oh!’’ exclaimed Sue suddenly, ‘‘I do. It’s Mother Nature.’’ \ 


‘‘Right,’’ said Daddy. ‘‘Now let’s find Mother Nature and see | 
what she is giving us in our neighborhood.’’ 


So Daddy and the twins went out into the public garden and found 
these things. 
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CALENDAR FOR MARCH 


1938 
6 7 8 9 10 11 1t2 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
27 28 29 30 31 
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(See “‘Interrelationship of Living Things’’) 
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“HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU!” 


MERICAN CHILDHOOD 


(See page 37) 
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Stories for Children 


Mrs. Goose’s Birthday 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Scarsdale, New York 


Orxz day Mrs. Goose turned 
over the leaf of her calendar, 
gasped, and rushed out of the 
door. She ran to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house and knocked. 

“Who's that?” called Mrs. Squir- 
rel. 

“It’s just I—Mrs. Goose. 
Open the door. I have something 
very important to tell you.” 

So Mrs. Squirrel opened the door. 

“What do you think?” said 
Mrs. Goose, plopping in. “I’m 
so excited. Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“Isn’t what wonderful?” Mrs. 
Squirrel was mixing up some little 
cakes and was very busy. “How 
can I tell you whether it’s wonder- 
ful or not, till you tell me what it 
is?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you?” 

“You certainly didn’t,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, beating an egg. 
“You just rushed in, saying you 
were very excited.” 

“And now I’ve forgotten what 
I was going to tell you,” wailed 
Mrs. Goose. “I can’t remember 
what I was excited about. Oh, 
that’s too bad! Perhaps I'd better 
go home again. Then I might 
think of it.” 

“Yes, perhaps you'd better,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her, feeling 
very busy and a little bothered. 

So Mrs. Goose plopped sadly 
out of the door. 

But just as she was going Mr. 
Goat came by with his cart, calling, 
“Get your fresh greens. Buy your 
beet tops today.” 

And Mrs. Goose turned around 
and ran back to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house. “I’ve thought of it,” she 
said. “I remembered just as soon 
as I heard Mr. Goat say ‘today.’ 
Today’s my birthday!” 

“Why, that is exciting,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, smelling vanilla. 
“How old are you, Mrs. Goose?” 


Mrs. Goose thought a minute. 
Then she said, “Sixteen.” 

Mrs. Squirrel put down the 
vanilla bottle and laughed. “Oh, 
Mrs. Goose,” she said, “think 
again. You must be more than 
sixteen.” 

“Well, I might be seventeen,” 
said Mrs. Goose. 

“You must be more than that, 
too. But never mind. The im- 
portant thing is that it is your 
birthday. Let me see, what were 
you planning to do tonight for 
supper?” 

“Just eat a cheese cake, then 
mend my old gray nightgown,” 
Mrs. Goose said sighing. 

“Well, bring your old gray 
nightgown over here,” Mrs. Squir- 
rel told her, “‘and have some supper 
with us.” 

“Why, that would be lovely,” 
said Mrs. Goose happily, and she 
said good-bye and started home. 

“Come at five,” shouted Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“And I'll not forget to bring my 
mending, either,” Mrs. Goose 
shouted back. “Ill come at six.” 

“At five!’ Mrs. Squirrel made 
that many wavings in the air, 
with her gray paw. 

“Oh, yes—seven—” said Mrs. 
Goose. “I'll be there at seven.” 
 “[ll come and get you, when 
it’s time,” called Mrs. Squirrel. 

“All right, Pll be ready,” and 
Mrs. Goose was off at last. 

After she was out of sight Mrs. 
Squirrel was very busy. She took 
her fan and her red parasol, be- 
cause the sun was hot, and hur- 
ried here and there—to Three- 
Ducks’ house, to the Black Cat’s on 
Green Street, to Mr. Pig’s and 
Mr. Gobbler’s, and to Old Lady 
Owl’s treehouse in the Wild 
Woods. To all of her friends she 
said, ““This is Mrs. Goose’s birth- 
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day. Come to my house at five— 
we are going to give her a surprise 
party. Fortunately I was making 
little cup cakes; I can make one 
big cake instead. I’ve got some 
little candles, left over from Christ- 
mas. She says she’s only sixteen —”’ 

“Oh, she’s older than that,” 
Three-Ducks said. 


“Yes, we'll just put on any 
number of candles, to light the 
cake up,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “‘It 
doesn’t really matter.” 

“And a big one to grow on,” 
Mr. Gobbler told her. “Ill bring 
it down from the Grocery. And 
some bread for sandwiches, too— 
I'll come a little early. And a 
freezer of ice cream—” 

“Tll come early, toooo, and 
help make the sandwiches,” prom- 
ised Old Lady Owl, when she 
heard about it. 

Three-Ducks said they would 
make some lemonade and have it 
there on time. Mr. Pig couldn’t 
think of anything he could bring, 
but he said he would be there on 
time, and not one minute late! 
And all of the animals planned to 
bring presents; they said they 
would get up something. So 
Mrs. Squirrel dashed home, very 
happy over the birthday surprise 
party. 

At quarter of five the guests 
began to come. 

Mr. Pig came first; Mrs. Squir- 
rel knew he would. 

Then Three-Ducks, bringing the 
lemonade in a big glass pitcher, 
and their three presents all done 
up in grocery paper. 

“Three handkerchiefs, pink, 
blue, and yellow,” they said. 
“Mrs. Goose just loves to cry.” 

Then came the Black Cat from 
Green Street. He had a hatbox 
full of catnip for his friend’s 
birthday party. 

Mr. Gobbler arrived, trundling 
the ice cream on a cart; he had 
sent the bread over early, by his 
errand squirrel; Old Lady Owl 
was already finishing the sand- 
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wiches, being so careful not to 
let Mr. Pig snatch any. 

Mrs. Squirrel put the cake in 
the middle of the table. It was 
lovely, all trimmed with pink squig- 
gles and frosted raisins, and the 
candles were stuck around the 
edge, with a big one to grow on 
in the middle. ““H. B. to MRS. G.” 
was written on the cake. “There 
wasn’t room for all the letters,” 
explained Mrs. Squirrel. “Can 
you guess what H. B. stands for?” 

“How Beautiful!” said Mr. Pig, 
eyeing the cake hungrily. 

“Happy Birthday, of course,” 
quacked Three-Ducks at him. “All 
you think of is eating. But where 
is Mrs. Goose?” 

“T'm to go over and get her,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told them. ““Wait— 
I'll be back in a jiffy. Then we'll 
eat.” 

“T hope you will hurry,” sighed 
Mr. Pig. “Couldn’t Black Cat 
run faster? Hadn’t he better go?” 

“No, ll go,” and off she dashed. 

Mrs. Squirrel knocked at Mrs. 
Goose’s door, but there was no 
answer. “Oh, dear—she’s for- 
gotten. I do hope she hasn’t 
gone off somewhere!” Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s paw fairly shook as she opened 
the door. 

But there sat Mrs. Goose, all 
dressed up in her best blue-and- 
purple dress, with her red shoes 
on and her beads wound around 
her goosie neck—fast asleep. She 
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had her old gray nightgown in her 
lap, all ready.to mend. 

“Wake up!” Mrs. Squirrel 
poked her on the wing. “Don’t 
you remember that you were com- 
ing to supper at my house?” 

Mrs. Goose was awake in a 
wink. “Why, so was!” she said. 
“But I have forgotten why.” 

“Good,” thought Mrs. Squirrel. 
Out loud she said, ‘““Well, come 
along and you'll see.” 

So Mrs. Goose was off, with her 
old gray nightgown under her wing. 

When they got to Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s door and opened it, there 
were all her animal friends; there 
was a cake with candles—the table 
all set for a lovely party, with one 
place heaped high with presents! 
And all the animals began singing: 


“Happy Birthday to you, 
Happy Birthday to you, 
Happy Birthday, dear 

(Go00000 ——o000se, 
Happy Birthday, toooo yooooou!” 


Mrs. 


“Oh, now I remember,” said 
Mrs. Goose, and some foolish 
tears came into her eyes. She 
wiped them off; and then they 
all sat down to laugh and eat and 
open the packages and blow out 
the candles. 

“How old am I?” asked Mrs. 
Goose. “Let me count—I had 
forgotten. Eight? Eleven? Four- 
teen? I can’t count them, but 
I don’t care.” 


Brave Enough 


By EMMA C. RICHEY 
Morgan Hill, California 


eBexry was brave enough to 
let the dentist pull his teeth; he 
was brave enough to have his face 
and ears washed without crying; 
he was brave enough to go to the 
store and buy things; he was 
brave enough to cross the high- 
way when there was a lull in the 
trafic; he was brave enough to 
ride in an automobile; he was 
brave enough to swim; he was 
brave enough to tell the truth; 
he was brave enough to be polite; 
he was brave enough to keep out 


of mud puddles when the other 
boys splashed through. But Jerry 
was afraid of the dark. 

He was afraid to go into a 
room unless someone went ahead 
of him. He wanted a light when 
he was in bed. 

His mother said, “This is so 
silly, Jerry. The dark is friendly. 
It rests us to have night come.” 

But that did not help Jerry. 

His brother said, “Jerry is a 
coward.” 

“T am not,” Jerry said. “I 


“Wish, Mrs. Goose,” they told 
her. 

“Wish what?” 

“Oh, something that you want 
to have happen. Then blow all 
the candles out—one puff, that 
means you will get you wish.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Goose. 

She thought for a minute; then 
she gavea tremendous puff. “Well,” 
she said. ““Now [ll wish.” 

“Oh, didn’t you wish? You 
were supposed to do that first.” 

doesn’t matter,” Mrs. Goose 
told them, “because I’ve just 
thought of something awful.” 

“What?” they all asked her. 

“T’ve just remembered. I turned 
over my calendar leaf too soon. 
Tomorrow is my birthday—and 
not today.” 

It did seem a very bad mistake, 
and everyone was quiet, wonder- 
ing what to do. Then Old Lady 
Owl hooted, in her Wild-Woods 


voice: 


“Happy Birthday, tomorrow, 
Happy Birthday to yooooooo!” 


And they all laughed. 

Mrs. Goose said, turning her 
happy head this way and that, on 
her long neck, “Well, today or 
tomorrow, it doesn’t make any 
difference,.as long as I’m having 
such a lovely party, with all of 
my best animal friends!” 

So that was how Mrs. Goose 
had her birthday. 


am brave about most things. | 
don’t cry when I get hurt.” 

“Worse yet!” his brother said. 
“You cry when you don’t get 
hurt. You cry because you think 
the dark will hurt you. Ho, ho, 
a big boy like you!” 

One day Jerry’s uncle came to 
visit them. Jerry was sorry to 
have his uncle hear that he was 
afraid. His uncle was sorry about 
it, too. 

“Come home with me, Jerry, 
and see what a farm is like,” his 
uncle said. 


Jerry liked the farm. There 


were hills covered with green 
grass and flowers, where cows 
and calves were eating. 


Jerry 


! 
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and his uncle went on horseback 
to drive the cows home. They 
stopped to see an old mine and a 
spring. It was getting late when 
they reached home. Uncle John 
fastened the gate so that the cows 
could not leave. 

He said to Jerry, “Run to the 
house and bring me the milk 
bucket. It is on the table.” 

Jerry walked toward the house. 
The nearer he came to it, the more 
frightened he became because there 
was no light. He wanted to please 
his uncle, but he couldn’t make up 
his mind to go inside. 

He walked slower and slower, 
but at last he came to the door 
anyway. He became more and 
more frightened the longer he 
waited to go inside. He couldn’t 
think what he was going to do 
about it. 

Then his uncle called, “Hurry 
up, Jerry.” 

Jerry opened the door, and 
stood half in and half out of it. 
It was very dark inside the kitchen. 
Anything could be hiding there, 
he thought. He waited so long 
that he felt afraid to go into the 
room and afraid to go out. He 
was just plain scared. 

Suddenly he heard steps behind 
him. He hoped at first that it was 
his uncle coming to rescue him. 
But those steps did not sound like 
a man’s steps. Jerry wanted to 
turn around to, see what was 
coming, but he couldn’t move. 

Now the steps came, tramp, 
tramp, tramp, on the porch. Jerry 
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clung to the side of the door to 
keep from falling. Then he heard, 
‘“Ba-a-a,” in cross calf language, and 
without more warning he was 
butted right into the dark room. 

All his fright left him now that 
he had company although his com- 
pany was only his uncle’s pet calf 
who was expecting to be fed. 
Jerry got up and when he saw the 
calf coming into the kitchen, he 
gave it a good shove and sent it 
out the door. He slammed the 
door shut before he remembered 
that he was afraid. 

Here he was again alone in the 
dark! He stood there shaking like 
a little coward. Suddenly the 
yard lights were switched on and 
shone through the window so that 
the room was lighted up nicely. 
Jerry’s quick frightened glance saw 
everything: the chairs, the table 
with the bucket onit, and the stove, 
but nothing at all to scare any- 
body. He felt better and started 
forward to get the bucket when 
the yard lights were switched off. 

On and off, on and off, they 
went several times so fast that 
Jerry didn’t have time to be afraid 
when the dark was there because 
it was light again so quickly. 
Then they did not come on, and 
dark was all around him. Jerry 
felt the queer scared feeling come 
creeping over him, but he used his 
head this time. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid 
of,” he said out loud. “I’ve seen 
this room, every bit of it, and 
nothing bad is here.” 


The Holdens Build a House 


A Story Project 
By RUTH SHARKEY GILLESPIE 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Chapter Eleven 


and paper and putty 
and paint, plaster and paper and 
putty and paint,” chanted Tommy, 
as the car drew up at the door of 
the new house. 

“What kind of a song is that?” 
laughed mother. 

“The Song of the Workmen, I 
guess,” said dad. 


“Right,” said Tommy. “Those 
are the things that the workmen 
are doing now. See,” he said, as 
they mounted the steps and en- 
tered the wide hall. 

Some of the workmen were 
plastering the walls, others were 
setting glass in the window frames. 

“Plumbing,” suggested Mary, 
wanting to add another word to 
the list he was chanting. 


Then he walked over and got 
the bucket and took it to his 
uncle. 

“It took you a long time,” 
Jerry’s uncle said. 

“I know it did, but it won't 
ever take me that long again!” 

‘““How do you know it won't?” 

“Because I discovered how silly 
it is to be afraid of the dark. Try 
me and see.” 

“Well, I'd like you to go into 
my bedroom and get my flash 
light off my dresser.” 


“O. K.,” Jerry said, and went 
to the house without slowing up 
this time. 

He had to go through the dark 
kitchen before he got to the bed- 
room. He could have stopped and 
switched on the light, for now 
he was not scared and his head was 
working. But he felt so happy to 
have the fear gone that he didn’t 
bother about the switch. 

He got the flash light and played 
it about the room. Nothing to be 
afraidof! He laughed and went out 
to his uncle feeling very happy. 

“T’m glad you’ve conquered that 
silly bugaboo,” his uncle said. 

Jerry was glad, too, for now he 
could really be a brave boy. 


* %* * 


When you're in the dark and feel 
afraid 
Remember what Jerry did— 
He found the dark was a friendly 


thing 
Which only the daylight hid. 


“Nope,” said Tommy, preferring 
his song the way it was, “the 
plumbing’s all finished.” 

“But the bathrooms are only 
just finished, and they are so 
lovely.” 

“Lovely enough to sing about?” 
teased father. 

“Yes, they are,” said Mary 
stoutly. 

And indeed they were. Two 
lovely new ones, one in black and 
white, the other in green and 
white tiles. Mary loved the 
gleaming new fixtures and the 
smooth walls. “So much nicer 
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than the old one in the apartment,” 
she said. 

“Better, too,” agreed father. 
‘No leaky drains or rusty pipes 
in this establishment! Good brass 
pipes and modern installation, 
which you do not see at all, young 
lady, but which is an important 
safeguard for your very precious 
health.” 

Tommy wandered into the liv- 
ing room and stood watching the 
men who were applying plaster 
to the walls. “They mix plaster 
in somewhat the same way as 
they mix cement, don’t they, Dad?” 

“And with some of the same 
materials. That is, lime, sand and 
water are used, though the treat- 
ment is different. No cement 
powder is used, of course.” 

“You'd have walls that were 
too hard, wouldn’t you, Dad? 
You couldn’t hang any pictures.” 

‘Too hard to drivea nail through 
and too heavy for your foundation,” 
said Mr. Holden. “Lime, sand 
and water,” he repeated, “and 
hair or fibre to serve as a binder.” 

“Hair,” said Tommy. “What 
do you mean by a ‘binder’?” 

“The binder holds the plaster 
together so that it won’t crumble 
when it dries,” explained dad. 

“Are these walls going to be pa- 
pered or painted?” asked Tommy. 

‘“‘Papered—your mother prefers 
it—except in the kitchen. Which 
reminds me,” said Mr. Holden to 
his wife, “that if you’re going to 
drive to the wall paper store to 
select papers, you'd better be 
about it!” 

“Oh, Mother, may I go, too? 
You promised that Tommy and I 
could choose the papers for our own 
rooms. Remember?” said Mary. 

“Come along then,” said mother. 
about it, Tommy?” 

“Are you going, too, Dad?” 

“No, I'll leave the selecton of 
papers to your mother. I have 
other things to attend to here.” 

“Then Ill stay with you,” 
decided Tommy. “You pick out 
the paper, Mother. Anything you 
choose will be all right.” 

*‘Any particular color?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You de- 
cide.” 

“I know what I want in my 


room,” said Mary. “I want paper 
with little bunches of flowers on 

“With the woodwork painted 
a soft pale green,” suggested 
mother. “Come along then, and 
we'll see if we can find just what 
we want.” 

Mother drove down town to 
a large wall paper store. Window 
shades, rolls of paper and dra- 
peries were displayed in the win- 
dow. Inside were more rolls of 
paper than Mary had ever seen. 
Small compartments along the walls 
were full of tightly rolled paper, 
books of samples lay on low tables, 
here and there paper was unrolled 
on tall stands, displaying such 
lovely colors and designs that 
Mary knew at once that it was 
going to be great fun to see them 
all and choose the prettiest. 

A very pleasant salesman came 
forward to greet them and mother 
explained at once that she wanted 
paper for four bedrooms, a liv- 
ing room, dining-room and hall. 
Mother suggested that they look at 
paper with “little bunches of flow- 
ers on it” for Mary’s room first. 
The salesman turned pages of the 
sample books, and they hunted and 
hunted for just the kind of paper 
Mary had in mind. Finally they 
found it. A dainty, creamy back- 
ground with three small flowers, 
one yellow, one rose and one blue, 
with soft green foliage forming a 
small bouquet, repeated here and 
there over the surface of the 
paper. 

“That's just what I want,” 
said Mary. A roll was brought 
and mother agreed that it would 
be lovely with the woodwork she 
had suggested. 

for Tommy’s room,” said 
mother. 

“TI saw one he’d like. 
stars on it,” said Mary. 

“Stars,” said mother doubtfully. 

The salesman turned back the 
pages rapidly. 

“Was it this one?” he asked. 
The background was sand color. 
A narrow red stripe with two 
narrow gold ones formed a dia- 
mond. Where the double lines of 
red and gold crossed there were 
golden stars. 


It had 
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“That's it,”” said Mary. 
’ “T think Tommy would like it,” 
said mother. “It would go very 
well with his ship lights. Sailors 
have to have stars to steer their 
course by.” She laughed. “Let's 
set aside a roll of that, and we'll 
see if Tommy agrees with us. 
A Colonial pattern, I think, for 
my own room,” continued mother. 

The salesman brought a copy 
of some really old paper. “An 
authentic Colonial pattern,” he 
explained, “copied from the origi- 
nal paper still on the walls of one 
of the Adams homesteads. Very 
lovely with a mahogany four 
poster.” 

“Do you think dad would like 
that?” asked mother. 

Mary thought he would. 

“How about the guest room, 
Mary? Have you any suggestions 
for that?” 

“Blue,” said Mary, “with silver 


stars again,” laughed 

“No,” agreed Mary, “no more 
stars. 

There were several blue papers. 
Some were too dark, others were 
combined with the wrong colors. 
There were two blues with white. 
Finally in another book they found 
exactly what they wanted. A 
lovely soft blue with small silver 
leaves and larger white ones. 

The dining-room was easy. 
Mother knew what she wanted 
for that. Not paper at all, but 
something called Japanese grass 
cloth. Mary discovered that it 
did not come in rolls, like paper, 
but in squares. The dining-room 
had paneled walls, and only a 
little grass cloth would be needed 
above the plate rail. Mary also 
discovered that this was fortunate 
as the grass cloth was very much 
more expensive than paper. 

Mother knew too what she 
wanted for the living room. “Not 
much color,” she explained. “A 
quiet background for pictures.” 

Mother had several lovely Ma- 
donnas, some pictures of old Euro- 
pean cathedrals, some modern 
paintings. These would, of course, 
go with them to the new house. 
Mary watched and listened while 
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mother and the salesman selected 
and discarded. She liked the living 
room paper very much when it was 
finally chosen. It was another 
having a creamy background with 
touches of gold. 

The hall was the last. For this 
a soft gray was selected with 
shadowy figures of a deeper gray. 
“It is not dark enough to make the 
hall look dark,” said mother, 
“and it will be excellent with the 
hall rugs.” In the rugs, as Mary 
remembered them, blue and rose 
were the chief colors. 

“You've been a great help, dar- 
ling,” said mother. “I couldn't 
have done nearly as well without 
you.” 
“The young lady will, perhaps, 
be an interior decorator when she 
grows up,” suggested the salesman. 

‘What is an interior decorator?” 
whispered Mary as the salesman 
went to put the rolls of paper in 
the car. 

“Just what you've been this 
afternoon,” explained mother, “a 
person who helps to make a home 
beautiful as well as comfortable.” 

‘Do people do that for a living?” 

“Yes, just as they teach school, 
or nurse or sing or have some other 
occupation,” said mother. 

By this time they were back in 
the car, with one roll of each kind 
of paper they had chosen and 
samples of grass cloth on the back 
seat. 

‘Maybe that is what I'd like to 
be,” said Mary as they drove 
toward the new house. “It was 
such fun this afternoon!” 


Chapter Twelve 


Wine Mary was having such 
a wonderful time in the wall paper 
store, Tommy was enjoying him- 
self by watching the men who 
were setting the window glass. 

“Say, what is putty, anyhow?” 
he asked, rolling a ball of it in his 
fingers. 

“A mixture of whiting and lin- 
seed oil,” explained one of the men. 

‘I thought those were things you 
mixed paints with,” said Tommy. 

“You put them in paints,” 
agreed the man, “and in putty, too.” 

“Gee!” thought Tommy. “So 
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many things seem to be related.” 
He thought about the window 
glass. He remembered reading 
about it in school and learning that 
it was one of the very early Ameri- 
can industries. A special kind of 
sand that was found in certain 
places, mixed with lime and other 
things, was melted in big furnaces 
and poured off into thin sheets. 
When it cooled and hardened it 
was brittle and clear. It was 
glass, that you could see through. 
Pretty wonderful that was! 

Linseed oil in putty. Linseed 
oil in paint. Sand and lime in 
cement. Sand and lime in plaster. 
Sand and lime in glass. And none 
of them looked alike or were alike. 
“Gee!” thought Tommy again. 
There was so much to learn. 
It was such fun to read and to 
talk to people—everything was 
so interesting! 

His reflections were interrupted 
by the arrival of the sub-contractor 
who was going to do the painting. 
Tommy and his father joined the 
man outside and Tommy followed 
the men around while they dis- 
cussed paint. 

“White paint on the house, 
with green shutters,” said Mr. 
Holden. 

“White paint with black shut- 
ters, and black doors on the garage, 
suggested the painter. “That is 
newer, smarter.” 

“But mother wants the shutters 
green,” thought Tommy. 

“Why not see that house I’ve 
just finished in Montvale before 
you decide? Mrs. Holden might 
see it. I think she'll like it,” 
said the painter. Father jotted 
down the address of the house in 
Montvale. 

A discussion about the number 
of coats and the quality of the paint 
to be used followed. Tommy 
found it all very interesting. 
Coats, it seemed, meant the num- 
ber of times you painted over 
the surface. What a funny thing 
to call it. It was sensible, though. 
The coats of paint were like 
layers of clothing. They kept the 
house from suffering from the 
weather! 

Tommy followed the men inside. 
There, it seemed, almost all the 


woodwork was to be white, too 
—except in the dining-room. 
“Mahogany finish on the paneling 
there,” said Mr. Holden, “and 
in Tommy’s room the natural 
pine is to be ‘rubbed down.” It 
is to have no white paint—be a 
regular boy’s room. What did 
your mother say about Mary’s 
room? A soft green? You had 
better submit samples to Mrs. 
Holden,” he continued to the 
painter. “Mrs. Holden will talk 
with you about the kitchen, too, 
after the cabinets are in, and the 
flooring is laid. Everything else 
will be white—not dead white, 
you know, but cream or ivory. 
You had better submit samples of 
that, too, to Mrs. Holden.” 

Shades, tones, samples —the 
words rolled on. It was shop talk. 
It was men’s talk. Tommy loved 
it. It made him feel grown up and 
important to have a part in it. 
He had had a very interesting 
and satisfactory afternoon. He 
was so glad that he had remained 
with his father. 

The painter finally left and the 
workmen were preparing to leave. 
Before long it would grow dark 
and there was, of course, no elec- 
tricity as yet in the new house. 
Just as father and Tommy were 
beginning to be a bit anxious 
about the rest of the family, the 
car drove up and out hopped 
Mary. 

“Into the back seat with you, 
Mary,” said father, ‘“‘and please 
move over there, Mother, and 
[ll do the driving.” 

“Don’t you want to see the 
new wall papers?” said mother. 

“We'll see them at home,” said 
father. “Scramble into the back 
with your sister, Tommy, and be 
careful of that paper.” 

“We can show you the paper 
at Aunt Mollie’s, Father, when 
we stop to see Duke. You promised 
to stop, you know.” 

“All right,” said father. “I 
remember the promise. Half an 
hour to see Duke and show Aunt 
Mollie the wall paper!” 

“Aunt Mollie will be glad when 
the Holden family finally settles 
down in their new home,” said 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Easy Hand Work for Little Hands 


Mix teachers and parents think 
of hand work as merely something to 
amuse and occupy children when regular 
work becomes tiresome. It has been well 
proven, however, that such work, if 
given regularly and in planned programs, 
is well worth while in training little 
muscles to do the work in writing and 
other class work. A class that has little 
such work will be found lacking in neat- 
ness and orderliness. A sense of obser- 
vation and attention to detail is an impor- 
tant part of the training and good-habit 
forming of pre-school years and primary 
grade work. 

Most teachers neglect regular periods 
of supervised hand work because it re- 
quires much preparation and the use of 
material that is not always furnished. 
Many worth-while periods may be planned 
by using just such material as can be 
had in any school and the child will 
enjoy this work because he can do it well 
and will use it in many ways. With this 
in view the following outline is given: 


Material, colored paper or plain scratch 
paper that may be colored for busy work. 
About 5’ x 5’ is a good size to use. 

Place the square even with the lower 
edge of the desk. 

Fold lower edge exactly on upper edge. 


DESIGNS FROM CIRCLES AND SQUARES FOLDED 


By NELLE C. WESKAMP 


Pueblo, Colorado 


Crease with thumb and unfold. 

What does this look like? A book. 
I am going to play that my book is the 
new reader we started last week. What 
is your book? 

Pass out another square. 

Let me see each one fold a book without 
any help. 

Now turn the paper around and fold 
another book. Unfold. 

What does this look like? A window. 
I am going to look through my window 
and tell you what I see. Now tell me 
what you see. 

Give each child a new square and let 
each fold a book and then a window, 
being sure of true folds. 

Give out scissors and cut the book 
on the folded line. How many pieces do 
you have when you cut the book on the 
fold? 

Now cut the window in the same way. 
How many pieces do you have from the 
window? How many from both? What 
do we call this shaped paper? 


To make a circle from a square. 

Have each child fold a book and then 
a window and cut on folded line. 

Cut off one corner after the teacher 
shows how on her square. 

Now cut off another corner making 


Designed by Nelle C. Weskamp 


the piece cut off the same size as the 
first. This may be placed on the corner 
as a guide. 

Put the two pieces together and see 
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if they are the same. 

Cut each of the four corners in the 
same way. 

Let’s try another square and try to 
get each piece the same. Does this look 
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like a circle? What is the matter with it? 

We will cut off the little corners and 
make it round. Try this on all four squares 
and let each child find out what is the 
matter with his own work. 


After these lessons each child should 
be able to fold a book, a window, or cut 
a circle without help. 

For work based on these lessons, see 
diagrams above and on pages 43 and 45. 
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DRAWINGS ON OPPOSITE PAGE: CAT, 
BOY, BALL, RATTLE FOR BABY, RED 
CHERRIES, LAMP, RABBIT, BOAT, 
BOWL, CAP. 


Designed by Nelle C. Weskamp 


DRAWINGS ABOVE: TEAPOT, | PLATE 
OR SAUCER, CUP, PUMPKIN, BASE- 
BALL, FAN, JAPANESE LANTERN, 
SMILING FACE, CROSS FACE, RED 
APPLE, BALLOONS, ORANGE. 
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Determining the Nature Interests of 
Children in Grade I 


By JEANORA DON WEINGARTEN 


| HAVE twenty-five children in a 
first grade in a very progressive school. 
The children come from homes of moderate 
circumstances. I have two State Aid chil- 
dren and, at the other end of the curve, 
several very wealthy boys and girls. I 
have children with I. Q. range from 77 to 
130. The child with the I. Q. of 77 isa 
State Aid child. He has had very poor 
environment and little experience outside 
of an orphanage. The child with an I. Q. 
of 130 is one of the wealthier children, but 
very much younger than the others in 
the class, immature and nervous. She 
has been exposed to many varieties of 
experiences but because of her nervousness 
I have been very careful not to aggravate 
her condition. The children’s chronologi- 
cal ages range from five years and nine 
months to seven years. 

The school is situated one block from 
a small lake. Many of the children live 
within walking distance of the Nature 
Study Woods, but it is too far to walk 
there from the school. However, most 
of the children are familiar with the 
Woods. 

The school was built in 1930 and has 
modern equipment. We have large sunny 
rooms, plenty of closet space, our own 
ventilating system, and radio loud speakers 
in every room. Every morning we have 
five-minute programs broadcast over the 
radio from the office by some class, telling 
about the interesting things that are going 
on in their room. One morning the third 
grade broadcast about their bird study, 
giving various bird calls and telling about 
the Audubon Bird Society. My first 
grade became much more interested in 
birds after the broadcast. 


Tre following are the questions 
asked to determine the nature interests 
of the children having these home and 
school surroundings. 


1. What did you see on your way to school? 
What is happening to the trees? 

2. Have you a pet? 

What kind have you? 

Did you buy it yourself or did somebody 
else buy it for you? 

Did you pick it out? 

If you could have any pet you wanted 
what would you get? Why? 

3. If you were going to take a walk, 
where would you rather go—to the 
woods or to the lake? Why? 

4. Which do you like better—the summer 
or the winter? Why? 


What can you do in the summer that 
you cannot do in the winter? 

What can you do in the winter that 
you cannot do in the summer? 

5. If you could do anything you wanted to 
do after school what would you like 
to do? 

6. Would you like to havea garden? Why? 
What would you plant in your garden? 
Why? 

7. What kind of pictures do you like to 
draw? 

8. If you were going to the Zoo, what 
animals would you want to see first? 

9. Do you ever feed the birds? 

What do you feed them? 
Where do you feed them? 
10. How can you tell that spring is here? 


The questions were asked at various 
times. I queried about half the class 
before Easter vacation when we had a 
rabbit in our room and the others were 
questioned after the vacation when we 
did not have the rabbit. There was 
considerable difference in the answers 
when the children were influenced by the 
rabbit and when they were not. 


Quzstion 1: What did you see on 
your way to school? What is happening 
to the trees? 

Nineteen children mentioned some 
object of nature which they had seen, 
while six did not mention anything 
pertaining to nature. Twelve of those 
who did notice things about nature said 
they saw robins, while nine saw buds on 
the trees, three mentioned seeing a squir- 
rel, and one saw a dog. A number of 
children mentioned seeing several things. 
Here is a list of the things they saw: dogs, 
flowers, a squirrel, the lake, green grass, 
trees budding, trees blowing, a bird in 
the tree singing, robins, houses, children, 
telephone poles, garages. 

They all answered the second part of 
the first question the same, saying that 
the trees were budding. The children 
saw other things pertaining to nature; 
their interest seemed to be in the budding 
of the trees, the beginning of the growth 
of early flowers, and the coming of the 
birds. We had been out on several walks, 
looking for signs of spring. Consequently, 
they should have been interested. 


Qusstion 2: Have youa pet? What 
kind have you? etc. 
That brought forth the information 


Daniel Webster School, New Rochelle, New York 


that twelve children have pets, while 
thirteen haven't any. Five children have 
dogs; all of them said that they did not 
choose their pets themselves but that they 
were given them. Three said they would 
like rabbits because they are soft to pat. 
One said she liked a rabbit because she 
liked to watch the rabbit wriggle his 
nose. One said she would rather have a 
bird than a dog, while another said she 
preferred a duck. One little boy said he 
had a rabbit but he would rather have a 
dog to watch over his baby sister. An- 
other had turtles for pets but he also 
said he preferred a dog to “protect” 
him. A girl said she had a cat but she 
would rather have a dog so that she could 
have puppies. Another preferred her cat 
because the cat catches all the mice in the 
garage. Another preferred her cat to 
any other pet because she likes to listen 
to her purr. Another, who has a bird 
for a pet, said she would like a cat because 
cats don’t bite. 

Of the thirteen who have no pets, 
eight children would like to have a dog 
for a pet, two children would like to 
have cats, and three prefer rabbits. 

The answers to this question show that 
the children are interested in dogs. 
The children who said they prefer rab- 
bits for pets were influenced by the rab- 
bit in school and also by the coming of 
Easter. There were six children in all 
who wanted a rabbit for a pet and the 
same number who wanted a cat for a pet. 


Question 3: If you were going to 
take a walk, where would you rather go, 
to the woods or to the lake? Why? 

Twelve children reported that they 
preferred the woods, while thirteen pre- 
ferred the lake, a really fifty-fifty result. 
Their reasons for going to the woods 
were varied, as follows: 


1. I like to see the trees and maybe the 
animals. 

2. There are so many nice trees and 
flowers there. 

3. Because I'd see flowers there. 

4. To look and listen to the birds. 
(This boy goes to the woods almost 
every day to listen to the birds and 
to find out how many different kinds 
of birds he can see.) 

5. I like to see the trees. 

6. Because maybe I could have a picnic 
there and there are more trees in the 
woods than at the lake. 

7. I could see birds. 
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8. Because I like to gather sticks. 

9. See things. (This answer was given 
by Nick, the little State Aid child with 
the I. Q. of 77.) 

10. Because there are big trees. 

11. To see the birds, trees and squirrels. 

12. Because there are big trees and the 
birds sing so nice. 


The reasons given for preferring the 
lake were very much the same. There 
are a great many goldfish in the lake and 
the water being very clear, one can see 
them swimming. The children all liked 
to see the goldfish. Three children said 
they liked to see the pond lilies, too. 
Another said the lake is not as far as the 
woods and she couldn't possibly get lost 
at the lake while she could in the woods. 
Both groups showed keen interest in 
whichever one they chose from a nature 
standpoint. 


Quzsrion 4: Which do you like 
better—the summer or the winter? Why? 
What can you do in the summer that you 
cannot do in the winter? 

Out of my class of twenty-five there 
were only two who said they liked winter 
better than the summer. One said he 
liked it better because there was snow 
on the ground and he could make snow 
men and go ice skating. The other said 
he liked to catch the snow as it comes 


down. 
shapes. 

Fourteen said they liked the summer 
better than the winter because they 
don’t have to wear so many clothes. 
Four said they liked summer because they 
could go to the seashore and get shells. 
They all said they could go to the beach 
in summer. One had a collection of differ- 
ent kinds of shells he has found. One said 
he liked the summer because he goes out 
on the farm. To the third part of the 
question he said: “I can go without 
clothes. I have a dog on the farm and I 
have cats. I can play in the haystack. 
I gather eggs. I pick strawberries. Some- 
times I look for nests of hens’ eggs.” 
Most of the children enjoy summer be- 
cause of the opportunity to go to the 
beach and go swimming but not because 
of any real nature interest. 


He liked to look at the pretty 


Quzsrion 5: If you could do 
anything you wanted to do after school 
what would you like to do? 

There were only three who answered 
this question showing any interest in 
nature—two girls and one boy. One of 
the girls said she wanted to read Wag 
and Puff when she got home because the 
book is about a dog and a cat. The other 
girl said she wanted to go to the lake and 
see if she could see the fish, while Donald 
said he wanted to go to the woods and 


pick flowers and maybe dig up some violet 
plants for his flower garden. (Donald is 
the boy who goes to the woods almost 
every day.) 

The others showed no interest in nature 
whatsoever. Most of them wanted to 
play, either with their dolls or scooters. 


Quzstion 6: Would you like to have 
a garden? What would you plant in it? 
Why? 
All said they would like to have a gar- 
den. Fifteen said they would like a 
flower garden, while eight said they would 
like vegetable gardens, and two wanted 
both. Eight of those who wanted flowers 
did not say what kinds of flowers they 
wanted but seven did. The flowers 
they mentioned were bachelor buttons, 
tulips, pansies, roses, petunias, marigolds. 
snapdragons and poppies. They wanted 
these flowers because they are pretty; 
they like the color and think the flowers 
smell nice. 

Those who preferred vegetable gardens 
mentioned the following vegetables: string 
beans, carrots, beets, radishes, cabbage, 
lettuce, tomatoes, potatoes, spinach and 
corn on the cob. They chose vegetables 
because they could eat them, would not 
have to buy them, would save money, 
the vegetables taste better than those 
bought in the store and because they are 
the favorite vegetables. 


A BOARD IN MISS WEINGARTEN’S 


ROOM WHICH HELPS TO FOSTER THE POWER OF OBSERVATION 
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uEsTION 7: What kind of pictures 
do you like to draw? 

Nineteen showed a nature interest in 
this question. Five said they liked to draw 
flowers and gardens, nine children liked 
to draw animals, one said he liked to 
draw pictures about the woods, while 
another said he liked to draw the sunset. 
A little girl said she liked to draw Easter 

ictures with bunnies and chickens. A 
- and a girl both said they liked to draw 
birdsand bird houses. Theothers preferred 
drawing houses, children, trains, airplanes, 
bridges, cars and cowboy pictures. (Many 
were influenced by the art supervisor 
who had just been in the class and had 
drawn a flower garden for them.) 


Quarion 8: If you were going to 
go to the Zoo, what animals would you 


want to see first? After you see these 
what would you like to see? 

Nine children said they would rather 
see the elephants first, while monkeys 
came next in line. Some of the other 
animals they mentioned were: lions, 
tigers, seals, snakes, swans, giraffes and 


bears. 


Qursrion 9: Do you ever feed the 
birds? What do you feed them? Where do 
you feed them? 

There were five who had never fed 
the birds. The others all answered in 
the affirmative, saying they fed the birds 
bread crumbs. Some of them fed the birds 
in the back yard while the others put the 
crumbs on their windowsills. Six children 
have bird houses and they throw the 
crumbs under the bird houses. One 
boy said he had a bird bath and he put 
the crumbs near the bath. 


Question 10: How can you tell 
that spring is here? 

Seven children said you can tell by 

the month. Following are a list of answers: 
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It starts to get windy and warm. 
Trees start to bud. 

We see the robins. 

The flowers are growing. 

It gets warmer. 

It is light longer at night. 

The snow goes away. 

April. 

The people are working in the gardens. 


To summarize, the children are 
greatly influenced by their environment 
and by the amount of experience they 
have had. Children in the kindergarten 
and primary grades are not interested in 
anything they have never seen or had. 
As they grow their interests grow and 
develop with them. 

We have been talking about the spring, 
the flowers, birds, trees, we have taken 
walks in the neighborhood, to the lake, 
we have gathered rocks for the border of 
our class garden, we have had pets in our 
room all the year, so that their environ- 
ment has been such that they can judge 
for themselves what they like best. They 
are always aware of things happening 
around them. 

When I asked them Question 1, they 
mentioned those things that they were 
really interested in. Their nature interest 
in this question lay in the budding of the 
trees, the growth of the flowers and the 
coming of the birds. 

In Question 2, their favorite pets are 
dogs, rabbits and cats. 

They gave excellent answers to Ques- 
tion 3. Their nature interest in both the 
lake and woods is genuine. 

Question 4 is poor in nature interest. 
Only one child showed interest in the 
snowflakes, while four children showed 
interest in gathering shells of different 
shapes. The little boy who goes out to 
the farm has a real nature interest that 
city children lack. 


Question 5 was answered as most 
children would answer it. During school 
hours the girls have little time to play 
house or with their dolls, and the boys 
have no opportunity to play with their 
scooters, cars, bicycles, etc. So it is 
natural that they should want to play 
after school. It does not mean that they 
have no nature interest. Donald and Clare 
were the only ones who wanted to do 
something pertaining to nature. Donald 
wanted to go to the woods to pick flowers 
and get violet plants for his garden, and 
Clare wanted to go to the lake. Helen 
wanted to read a book about a dog and 
cat. 

In Question 6 there was keen interest. 
We talked about gardens, and since 
answering these questions, we have 
planned a vegetable and flower garden. 

There was a real nature interest in 
Question 7. Their likes and dislikes 
are influenced by the season, the art 
supervisor, their ability to draw, and the 
subjects we talked about. The radio 
influences them a great deal in their 
drawings. However, flowers and gardens 
are easy for most children; so they prefer 
to draw them. 

Most of my children have been to the 
Zoo and their interest in animals is 
amazing. They prefer elephants and 
monkeys. 

Most of the children feed the birds 
and know what to feed them. I think 
that Question 10 shows how observant 
the children really are; their knowledge 
and interest are remarkable. 


Tus research has helped me tre- 
mendously to understand the likes and 
dislikes of the children. It certainly 
showed what they are interested in, 
—mainly in their experiences. It is the 
teacher's duty to see that they have 
experiences. 


THE SLOW BEGINNER 
By CORDA R. ELLIOTT 
Washington Court House, Ohio 


Recarntess of the first grade teach- 
er's method of teaching reading, the slow 
beginner must have some _ individual 
attention. Due to their various handicaps, 
slow children cannot work successfully 
in a group until this individual attention 
has been given and the cause for slowness 
determined. 

In a group of eight or ten slow children 
there may be one who is unable to focus 
his eyes or has some other defect of vision; 
one who seems slow because of bad hear- 
ing; another who is listless because of 
malnutrition; still another whose social 
intelligence is retarded due to lack of 
social experience. And one of the most 
common causes for slowness in the first 
grade is retarded mental age. Once the 


causes for slowness are determined it is 
easy to see that grouping would not be 
successful in the beginning. 

However, the diagnosis, except in 
extreme cases, may be made in a very 
simple manner. Select a short animated, 
but unfamiliar story and tell it to the 
group in a low voice, using a few dramatic 
gestures near the end of the story. 
Watch for the various reactions. 

The child with a visual defect will 
respond to the story with enthusiasm 
and some sort of matching test may be 
used to verify the defect. The last of 
the story will be more interesting to the 
child with bad hearing and to the child 
who is below the six-year mental level. 

Deafness can be determined by a 


“tapping” test. Direct a child whose 
hearing and mentality you do not question 
to stand behind the children you are 
attempting to test. Tap lightly on the 
“underneath side of your desk, instructing 
them to raise their hands when they are 
able to hear the taps. 

The child who is slow because of 
lack of social experience or background 
will show his interest in “spots” where 
he is able to interpret the story by his 
past experience. 

If there is one suffering from malnu- 
trition in your group, he may show a 
fleeting interest, as will the mentally 
defective, in the last of your story, pro- 
viding your gestures are dramatic enough 
to attract his attention. Bearing in mind 
that not all malnutrition cases are among 
the underprivileged, you may be able to 
determine these last by a visit to the homes 
of the children. Malnutrition, of course, 
must be referred to some medical author- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Nursery Sehool and Kindergarten 


Interests 


NATURE STUDY FOR KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 


hana children make ideal students 
of nature, and when led by an interested 
teacher, who is herself a nature lover, 
they develop a remarkable sense of appre- 
ciation for the wonders of plant life. 
Few school systems include a course of 
study which can adequately serve as a 
guide for nature activities, but it is 
possible for the ingenious teacher to 
correlate the subject successfully with 
the major part of kindergarten routine. 


Srorus, obviously, form the most 
satisfactory approach and the following 
excellent books will be of great assistance 
to the teacher: 


Beginning the Garden. Helen Page 


Wodell 

The Children Make a Garden. Dorothy 
Jenkins 

Green Grows the Garden. Margery 
Bianco 


Peter and Penny Plant a Garden. 
G. and F. Dubois 

When Mother Lets Us Garden. Frances 
Duncan 

School and Home Gardens. C. L. Quear 


Harper's Book for Young Gardeners. 
A. H. Verrill 


Stories, presented to children concerning 
juvenile gardening activities, will have a 
thrice-fold interest and fascination, when 
illustrated by simple, practical steps of 
actual planting done in cigar boxes or on 
trays. 

Picturesque legends of flowers, the 
stories of exploring plant collectors, and 
unique methods of seed sowing can be 
easily linked with the rudiments of 
geography and social studies. That 
charming illustrated book by Frances 
Margaret Fox,— Flowers and Their Travels 
(Bobbs Merrill), is a veritable treasure 
trove, and will be of the greatest use in 
this particular line. The child’s mind eag- 
erly grasps the fundamental phases of 
propagation, and the romantic modes of 
Mother Nature’s curious seed sowing, 
outlined so cleverly in this book, will 
provide one with delightful material 
tor story-telling. 


Tue kindergarten without a plant 
shelf or shelves is very rare indeed. The 
up-to-date teacher varies the material 


By FRANCES HANNAY 


Houston, Texas 


there in order to identify the different 
seasons with their particular plants in 
the minds of the children. The most 
interesting way to display hardy little 
plants, such as ivy, Philodendron, Sanse- 
viera, various cacti and succulents, is 
to place them in china containers made in 
the form of different animals (pigs, dogs, 
donkeys, frogs, etc.), which may well 
be called the “Kindergarten Menagerie.” 
By tending a variety of plants, the chil- 
dren will learn valuable lessons regarding 
the water and food requirements necessary 
for each type. 

Nature study is extremely vital to 
children of kindergarten age, and there 
is engrossing fascination in each step, 
from sowing flax seed on a damp sponge 
in a saucer, to the actual construction of 
the more advanced dish gardens. Egg- 
shell gardens, in which bird seed is sown 
in sand, make enchanting projects. The 
small top of the shells should be broken 
off, and the shells may be painted or 
crayoned by the children if desired. 
Clay dishes may be modeled, painted, 
shellacked, and planted with rapidly 
growing seeds. Narcissus bulbs planted 
in stones and hyacinths in soil are always 
delightful stand-bys. Several kinds of 
water planting can be indulged in, such 
as beets and carrots with tops placed 
uppermost in shallow saucers and sweet 
potatoes held in place by toothpicks in 
the neck of a vase or bottle. 


Seeps started in small flats in the 
kindergarten room are eagerly tended by 
enraptured children. The transplanting 
into the outside beds represents an in- 
tense experience of major importance. 
Nasturtiums, zinnias, petunias, marigolds, 
and sweet alyssum are ideal plants to be 
grown by children because of their rela- 
tively quick growth. Small children might 
be encouraged to bring unusual flowers 
from home, as the entire group will be 
interested in examining and discussing 
the parts of each flower, and should be 
urged to paint and crayon the flower 
prints which they draw as a result. 

Conservation now plays a prominent 
part in every nature study program, and 
children are easily taught to love and 
preserve wild flowers, native shrubs 
and trees. Conservation presented in an 
interesting elemental manner, makes a 


vivid appeal and results in a strong sense 
of appreciation. Simple holiday wreaths 
may be made of various materials (other 
than those on the conservation list), by 
using rounded wire coat hangers for a 
base, and tying on or wiring on small 


sprigs of greenery, with cranberries or 
wooden beads for berries. 


Birps are always welcome topics 
to kindergartners, and the subject should 
be given a well-rounded consideration, 
which includes their beauty, habits, 
nest-making, identification and their value 
to mankind. Much can be said about the 
winter care of birds and their food in- 
cluding the berried shrubs. Bird houses, 
bird baths and feeding stations may be 
discussed at length, and simple examples 
can be easily constructed. The stories of 
famous bird lovers, particularly St. Fran- 
cis and John James Audubon, will chal- 
lenge the imagination of the children and 
cause them to take an active interest in 
the subject of bird sanctuaries and avi- 
aries. 


Leaves form a prime attraction, 
especially in the autumn, and the alert 
teacher will experiment with various 
means of exhibiting those which the chil- 
dren collect. The most unusual manner of 
displaying the leaves, is by means of a 
large tree trunk and branches cut out of 
paper, colored and fastened to the wall. 
As the children collect leaves, they may 
be treated by dipping them in melted 
wax and shellacking them when dry. 
This provides an almost permanent finish, 
and when the children place the leaves 
on the tree, it makes a superlative exhibit. 
This is more effective when several 
trees are made, perhaps an oak, beech and 
maple (whatever tree is common to the 
locality). The children may thus identify 
their leaves by placing them on the right 
trees. The great value and stimulation 
derived from collections of any sort of 
nature study material cannot be stressed 
too strongly. 

Garden Club members, not necessarily 
mothers, are invariably glad to assist 
kindergarten teachers when called upon 
to talk to the children on various phases 
of elementary gardening. With their 
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NATURE STORIES 


By DOROTHY WALTER BARUCH 
Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier College 


x 
The Shady Tree 


Tite wheat field was dry and 
hot. The only cool spot in it was 
the dark shadowy shade under 
the green branches of the oak tree. 

‘“Mooo,” lowed the cow, as if 
to say, “I’m so hot.” 

Then slowly she came walking 
to the oak tree until she stood in 
the dark shadowy shade of its 
branches. Then again she lowed, 

“At last, at last I've found 

A cooler spot of ground.” 


“Baaa,” bleated the sheep as if 
to say, “I’m so hot.” 

Then slowly the sheep came 
walking to the old tree until he, too, 
stood in the dark shadowy shade 
of its branches. “Baaa,” bleated 
the sheep and again, “Baaa 


last, at last found 
A cooler spot of ground.” 


“Oink, oink, oink,” grunted the 
pig as if he, too, were complaining, 
“Tm so hot.” 

And then the pig, too, came 
walking to the oak tree until he 
stood in the dark shadowy shade 
of its branches. “Oink, oink, oink,” 
grunted the pig and again, “Oink, 
oink 

“At last, at last I’ve found 
A cooler spot of ground.” 


Then the rooster, also, came 
strutting to the dark shadowy 
shade of the oak tree. ‘‘Ooo-uh- 
crowed the rooster. 

And the hen came also and 
clucked, ““Cuk-cuk-cawk, cuk-cuk- 
cawk.” 

And the turkey, too, came to the 
oak tree with a “Rauck-rauck- 
rauck.”” 

And the pony also with a 
whinny, “Wheeee,” that seemed 
to say, 

“At last, at last I've found 
A cooler spot of ground.” 


And last of all, Donald, who 
was walking in the field, mur- 
mured, “Dear, oh, dear, it’s so 
hot!” 

And Donald looked around. He 
looked this way. He looked that 
way. This way. That way. And 
finally he spied the oak tree. Then 
he ran as fast as he could until he, 
too, stood in the dark shadowy 
shade of its branches. 

And there he saw the. . . cow, 
and the... sheep, and the. . . pig, 
and the .. . rooster, and the... 
hen, and the... turkey,and the... 
pony. 

Donald smiled to them all and 
said, 

“At last, at last we’ve found 
A cooler spot of ground.” 


And as if in answer the cow 
lowed, ““Mooooo.” 

And the sheep bleated, ““Baaa.” 

And the pig grunted, “Oink, 
oink.” 

And the rooster crowed, ““Ooo- 
uh-o00-uh-ooo.”” 
And the hen clucked, “Cuk- 
cuk-cawk, cuk-cuk-cawk.” 
the turkey 
*“Rauck-rauck-rauck.” 

And the pony came up to 
Donald and nuzzled his nose in 
Donald’s hand and_ whinnied, 
““Wheeee!” 


gobbled, 


XI 
Birds 


Susan was lying on the 
warm dry grass. She was looking 
up into the leaves of a tree’s 
branch above her, when all of a 
sudden a bird with brown wings 
flew onto the branch. There it 
sat above her, the bird with the 
brown wings. 

Susan wanted the bird to stay 
and to sing for her. So she lay 
quite still. She did not move her 
feet at all. She did not move her 
legs. She did not move her arms 
or her hands. But she did move 


her lips, ever so quietly as she 
whispered, “Please, bird, sing.” 

The bird’s bright eyes seemed 
to look right at Susan for a mo- 
ment. And then, as if in answer 
to what she had said, that little 
bird began to shake its head at 
Susan. First down to one side, 
then to the other side, bob bob, 
went its head. And then away 
flew the bird with not a single bit 
of a song. 

But presently another bird with 
black wings flew onto the branch. 

Perhaps this bird would sing 
for Susan. So Susan again lay 
quite still. She did not move her 
feet at all. She did not move her 
legs. She did not move her arms 
or hands. But she did move her 
lips, ever so quietly as she whis- 
pered, “Please, bird, sing.” 

This bird’s bright eyes seemed 
to look at Susan, too. And 
then, as if in answer to her, this 
little bird with black wings started 
to shake its tail, flip flip, from 
side to side. And then away 
it flew with vot a single bit of a 
song. 

But presently another bird with 
gray wings flew down onto the 
branch above Susan’s head. And 
again Susan lay very still and 
whispered to the bird to sing. 
And this time the bird with gray 
wings, flutter flutter, shook its 
wings. And away it flew with 
still no song. 

But no sooner had it gone than 
a bird with yellow on its wings 
came along. 

Susan smiled. The bird with 
yellow on its wings went hop 
hop among the leaves. And it 
went pick pick at a berry that 
grew on the tree, pick pick with 
its bill. 

“Oh, please, little bird,” Susan 
whispered very, very, softly. 
“Please sing me just one tiny song.” 

And then, as if it had heard, 
the bird began to sing. 

wirreet - twirreet -weet -weet- 
twirreet,” sang that little bird in 
the tree. 

(To be continued) 


(Nursery School and Kindergarten Interests 
continued on page 60) 
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Tested Sehoolroom Helps 


Sand Table Ideas 


building our spring sand 
table display we made a miniature rock 
garden. I wanted something green weav- 
ing in and out among the rocks and yet 
I could not have real grass or real vines 
because my sand table was a homemade 
affair, lined with thick cardboard, which 
I had allowed the children to paint, and 
I was sure the dampness required for 
real plants would soon soak through and 
make a “mess” of things in general. 

One of the children happened to bring 
in some of the green paper grass found in 
Easter baskets. This we entwined among 
the tiny rocks in our wee garden and 
around our miniature pool. It gave the 
effect of real grass and was very pretty. 

Then we made midget flowers with 
the very fine wire, found around old 
brooms, and crépe paper, to place along 
our flagstone walks and also to add 
color to our rockery. 

For shrubs we used miniature ever- 
greens as one finds among the many nov- 
elties found in the Five-and-Ten around 
Christmas time. 

In this way we created the appearance 
of real grass, flowers, and shrubs, and on 
Monday morning our garden was just as 
fresh as when we left it on Friday evening. 

—IsaBEL SLOAN, 


Kenton, Ohio. 


Aquariums and Terrariums 


Mtccu as we all agree that the ad- 
dition of a terrarium or an aquarium to a 
schoolroom is of decided value, many of 
us are without them due to lack of 
financial means to purchase them. So— 
until your School Board again feels pros- 
perous, use these substitutes. 

A common ordinary dishpan makes an 
excellent aquarium. Water plants and 
moss will live in it. And why not raise a 
family of frogs or tadpoles in it this 
spring? Tadpoles will thrive beautifully 
in this home when fed leaves and greens. 

An interesting terrarium may be made 
from an old glass paste jar. Some soil is 
put in—and there is a home for Mr. Snail. 
You will, I know, want to add other land 
creatures to your terrarium collection. 

—Lucitte M. Von Lon, 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 


Spring Calendars 


series of spring calendars 
proved to be valuable for the purpose of 
checking important events in our Nature 
Study in Kindergarten. 

We made calendars for March, April 
and May for the purpose of studying the 
coming of spring. 


Spaces for pictures or small free-hand 
cuttings were left beside each date on 
the calendars and the name of the month 
was printed in large letters at the top. 

Our March calendar had beside the 
date March 20 a small drawing of a robin 
to indicate the report of the first robin 
seen. March 27 had a small colored para- 
sol to show the date of our first spring 
rain, and beside the date April 2 a free- 
hand cutting of a crocus reminded us of 
our first spring flower. 

The children gave other valuable and 
original suggestions for other illustrated 
dates on the calendars. 

Free-hand drawing and cutting were 
stressed in our calendar notations and 
the children also became able to recognize 
and call by name the dates on the calendar. 

—Herat G. Hepecock, 


Fairbury, Neb. 


Rewards 


Crpren enjoy some sort of reward 
for papers well done. It serves as an 
incentive, and their efforts are thus 
increased. These rewards should be in 
the simplest form, however, for in the 
child’s adult years he will soon find out 
that he must be content to work his hard- 
est without the incentive of a reward, 

Many teachers purchase the various 
stamped animals, etc., to use for this 
purpose. These are very satisfactory, as 
are colored stars which meet the approval 
of both pupil and teacher. But I am 
concerned with the devices to take the 
place of the above-mentioned. I have 
discovered that I can make our own stars 
with large crayons which the children 
enjoy. Sometimes I outline the star 
so that they can fill it in themselves. 


This department is devoted to every- 
day classroom helps which either explain 
how some school problem has been met or 
suggest new ideas for developing cur- 
riculum subject matter. Questions about 
teaching problems are also welcome. 
Questions are printed unsigned so that 
no writer need feel embarrassed to ask 
for advice. 

Helps and answers to the questions will 
be welcome and the writers compensated. 
Manuscripts should number no more 
than 500 words and should be typed. If 
the subject matter is seasonal, it should be 
submitted at least three months in advance. 
Please send your ideas, enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, to the editor, 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 168 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Each month I use rewards appropri- 
ate for the season. To show how it works, 
I list the following suggestions to be 
used on any written or drawing papers: 
SEPTEMBER, boats: OCTOBER, Hal- 
lowe’en pumpkins, cats, or owls: 
NOVEMBER, turkeys: DECEMBER, 
wreaths, trees, candles, Santa Claus, 
stars, chimneys or toys: JANUARY, 
skates, snowshoes, skis or sleds: FEBRU- 
ARY, valentines, hearts, etc.: MARCH, 
kites: APRIL, rain, umbrellas, etc.: 
MAY, baskets: JUNE, anything dealing 
with approaching vacation. 

It should always be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that any unit being worked out 
should have its influences portrayed in 
these rewards. The following subjects 
might be used to advantage: SAFETY, 
HEALTH, SCIENCE, and THRIFT. 


Fire Drills 


Fire drills continue to be a part of 
a child’s education as long as he is associ- 
ated with others in school, and the in- 
fluence may be far-reaching. A fire drill 
teaches the child the importance of instant 
response, the value of quick thinking, 
and the importance of keeping one’s 
head in times of emergency. To impress 
the pupil still further and to make him 
fire-drill conscious, we worked out the 
following activity. 

We procured a huge poster board and 
on that one of our more talented pupils 
drew a picture of our own school building. 
Then each child drew, colored and cut a 
drawing of himself and wrote his name 
upon it. These stick figures were pasted 
on the poster in fire-drill formation. 
This poster when completed gave the 
children a visual idea of how a fire drill 
should be conducted. 

The fire chief of our town visited the 
school, gave an appropriate talk, and the 
poster was presented to him by our 
children. He immediately placed it in 
the window of the fire station. This 
completed the activity but the signift- 
cance of fire drills was made clear to the 
children and continued to remain in their 
minds from that time on. 


Fall Down and Stand Up: 
A Drill Device 


A crave teacher must constantly 
appeal to the child’s interest in order to 
make any drill work a success rather than 
a tiresome task. The knowledge derived 
from continual drilling is supposed to be 
so impressed upon the child’s mind that 
it becomes a fixed habit. Any device 
which serves the twofold purpose of 
retaining interest and forming a habit 
should rightly be called a success. 
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The following project broke the monot- 
ony of the drill without detracting from 
the purpose. We used this particular 
device in Grade II Arithmetic but it 
could readily be adapted to other subjects 
and other grades. A child stands up and 
following the teacher’s pointer gives the 
various combination facts designated. 
The rest of the class follow the child's 
progress closely, for 
the minute he fails 
the class stands up 
and gives the cor- 
rect answer. 


Thus automati- 
cally the individual 
child falls down or, 
to be literal, takes 
his seat. Hence the 
name, “Fall Down 


and Stand Up.” 


The aim, of 
course, is to see 
how many arithme- 
tic facts one can 
state success fully 
before falling down. This method keeps 
the whole class alert, which is all-essential 
to drill work. So often only the child and 
teacher are concerned and the rest of the 
class wake up only when they are called 


upon to recite. Tow e, 
Walpole, Mass. 


Rhythm 


Ir you are having difficulty with 
rhythm in music, nothing will improve 
it so noticeably as the teaching of folk 
dances. Select the simpler numbers first; 
follow directions carefully; see that the 
children do them correctly or the value 
is lost. It is also important that the 
children enjoy the games or dances. 

I shall list several simple dances with 
a decided and enjoyable rhythm and one 
book, but this is by no means a compre- 
hensive list, so do add to the number 
yourself. There are dozens of good books 
and hundreds of good “rhythms” or 
folk games and folk dances. I recommend 
the following book, Rhythmic Plays by 
Huesman, and the following dances: 
Chimes of Dunkirk, Jump, Jim Crow, 
Carrousel, Roman Soldiers, Bleking. 
—Ftorence Woon, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Why Parents and 
School People Should 
Work Together 
Parents and teachers should not only 
be acquainted but on friendly terms with 
each other. Parents and teachers 
should be familiarly linked together in 
amity and continual conference for their 
common charge, and each should trust in 
the judgment and personal good will of 
the other. (Written 400 years ago by 
Richard Mulcaster, First Head, Merchant 

Taylor's School, London.) 
-From Essentials in Home and School 
Co-operation by Ellen C. Lombard 


AMERICAN 


Window Box with Tulips 


To maxe the window box cut on 
solid lines and fold on dotted lines. Fold 
in flaps at end of box and paste. 

Cut out tulips and fold on dotted line 
to stand inside the box. Paste to bottom 
of box. 


Tulips and window box can be colored 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE BOX 6 


CHILDHOOD 


if desired, but this should be done before 
the box is pasted together. 

These Tulip Window Boxes, made 
about twice or thrice the size of the dia- 
grams given herewith and in colors, make a 
most effective Easter window motive for 
the schoolroom. 

—Mae M. Vanper Boom, 
Covina, Calif. 
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DIAGRAM FOR THE TULIPS 


THE COMPLETED TULIP WINDOW BOX 
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We Make a Globe 


M., FOURTH grade has made a world. 
I believe it to be the most worth-while 
activity we have ever attempted. It 
was highly successful from the stand- 
point of interest, outcomes and, most of 
all, knowledge gained. 

When we began our geography the 
children had vague ideas concerning the 
world. They evinced very little interest 
in the globe that I borrowed from another 
grade, except to ask, “If the world is like 
that why don’t we fall off?” or, “Why 
do we see the mast of a ship last?” As 
we talked and read from day to day the 
idea seemed to grow spontaneously, 
“We will make a world.” 


The greatest problem was to get a 
large, round base. We talked and con- 
sidered various ideas, but we wanted our 
world to be very large, not little and shiny 
or big and flat, like the commercial globes 
and maps often used in schools. 

A boy who lives on a farm brought a 
post. We decided to make the world 
thirty-six inches high. A group of boys 
sawed the post the required length. A 
lineman gave us a part of a roll of tele- 
graph wire, which is strong and stiff. 


Very strong wire cutters were required 
to-cut this. 


Johnson School, Lexington, Kentucky 


Several problems of arithmetic were in- 
volved—in measuring the post and getting 
the circumference for lengths of wire. 
We had enough wire for four circumfer- 
ences; more would have been better. 
Each wire was held in place by a staple 
at the ends of the post; the wire was so 
stiff it did not need to be fastened else- 
where. We tried to space these hoops 
equal distances apart. 

We placed a strip of wire around the 
widest part, where the equator was to 
be, equidistant from the ends of the post, 
which were to represent the two poles. 
Another wire was placed between the 
Equator and the North Pole, as we now 
called it, and between the Equator and 
the South Pole. We wired these with 
finer wire to the ribs already in place. 

The children brought large pieces of 
old cotton sheets which we used, but new 
unbleached muslin would have been bet- 
ter. We cut and sewed these into strips 
of material about five inches wide; 
then we wrapped our skeleton world. 
The children were busy on this part of 
the work for several days, as many yards 
were required to cover the base. We 
intended to cover the base thus acquired 
with papier-mdché, but were not able to 
make it successfully in large quantities. 
So we painted this with glue sizing, such 
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By EMMA LOU WORTEN 


as is used on a wall before paper is put on. 
This seemed to tighten and make the 
cloth very hard. Then we painted the 
whole blue with some enamel that was 
in the school. 

It was obvious that we should not 
allow our huge world just to roll around 
in space, but that it should become fixed. 
We considered making a stand or hanging 
it, but decided it would be better if 
resting on a bean crate which one of the 
boys brought from a fruit store. We 
painted this crate gray. 


One day when we were studying 
about the Equator we painted it on the 
globe in the form of a black circle; the 
same was done for the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic Circles and the Tropics. We 
located these by using a string and chalk 
for a compass with the North Pole as a 
center. 

We made the continent of North 
America first. This required several les- 
sons in map drawing. We got the right 
size by comparisons with other maps 
and globes in the school, using the 
Equator, Circles, and Tropics as guides. 
After getting a satisfactory outline map 
on paper we traced the outline on heavy 
muslin and glued it on our globe. We 
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THE FOURTH GRADE SKELETON WORLD 
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then covered it with a mixture of salt 
and flour to obtain the desired relief 
effect. The recipe is: two cups of flour 
to one of salt, and enough water to make 
the consistency desired. If the mixture 
is of stiff enough consistency it is pos- 
sible to construct in relief mountains, 
valleys, rivers, and plateaus. 

When the salt-flour continent had dried 
we painted it, making the fertile areas 
green, the deserts tan, the mountains 
gray, leaving the summits white, where 
snowclad mountains were represented. 

In the same manner we filled in the 
other land areas of the world as we studied 
them. 


I can recommend this activity as 
being most satisfactory for a large grade, 
as I have had an enrollment of fifty through- 
out the year. The same five or six boys 
made the skeleton frame, a group of girls 
cut and sewed the cloth with which we 
bound it, another group put it on, and 
another group of boys painted it. Each 
time we drew a continent every boy and 
girl tried to have his work chosen for 
the pattern. We were careful to choose a 
different child’s work each time and to 
have different ones cut the muslin and 
put the salt and flour on. By this method 
every child had a personal interest in our 
world. I did not keep a record of the 
mothers who made trips to school pur- 
posely to see the world but I was sur- 
prised at the number of parents who 
were interested. 

Now we are using the globe almost 
daily in history. As the oceans are of 
blue enamel it is convenient to trace routes 
on them with chalk because the lines 
wash off easily. 


Tue materials used in this project 
were most inexpensive and easy to acquire. 
Children brought the post, cloth, staples, 
tools, flour and salt. It happened we had 
paint in the school, but water colors do 
nicely on a salt-and-flour map and could 


THE WORLD RESTING ON A BEAN CRATE 


be substituted. I bought the glue sizing 
which is cheap, and some new muslin 
for the land areas. An activity of this 
kind would be doubly valuable in a school 
where there are few supplies and no 
maps and globes. 


PAINTING THE SALT-FLOUR CONTINENTS 


™ 


WE nave now completed this proj- 
ect which has been of sustained and 
absorbing interest for a period of seven 
months. Because of it these children have 
a more comprehensive idea of geography 
than any other group I have ever taught. 


Holland * 


By Bess Bruck CLEAVELAND 
Washington Court House, Ohio 


In far away Holland the customs are queer, 

At least, they would seem so to you. 

Small Gretchen is dressed just like Mother 
so dear, 

In quaint cap and small wooden shoe. 

She carries a yoke with a pole at each end. 

And a basket hangs down from each pole. 

These are filled with the fruits which to 
market they send, 

Now don’t you think that rather droll? 


They build great big dykes to keep the 
sea out, 

Strong walls that are quite high and wide, 

For Holland has water all round and about, 

So the cities lie snugly inside. 

The windmills in Holland are busy all day, 


They pump water, grind corn and saw 
wood, 

Their great, far-spread wings go whirring 
away 

Like giant arms, friendly and good. 


December the sixth is their Santa Claus 
day, 

And at night he rides over each town. 

When children to bye-low have all gone 
away 

Good Santa drops all their gifts down. 

So the small shoes are waiting by hearth- 
stones below 

iy a gifts the dear saint will let 
all. 

I much prefer hanging my stocking, I 
know— 

The little Dutch shoes are too small! 


*May be used in connection with Seat Work, 
pages 55-58. 


Seat Work on Holland 


Suggestions for the Teacher for the Use of 
Pages 55-58. By Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
Washington Court House, Ohio 


In different provinces of The Nether- 
lands costumes differ materially. Even 
different towns show some variations in 
dress. The churches also have their 
individual styles. 

Tell the children of the flower growing, 
the prices paid for unusual tulip bulbs, 
the good cheeses. 

In painting the flesh of Gretchen and 
Jan let the children use a light orange 
rather than pink. Show them that their 
own flesh is more nearly orange than pink. 

Keep all colors soft. Green may be 
softened by the addition of a very little 
red, and a touch of orange “quiets” 
blue. Do not let the children use yellow 
without a bit of red added. 
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A FAR-AWAY WINDMILL 


Bess rucel_leave land 


This is a windmill in Holland. 

You may paint the upper part of the windmill a’soft gray. 
Paint the roofs of the houses and the boat dull orange. 
The windows and doors may be a gray-blue. 

The water is a dull gray, too. 

The grass is a soft green. 
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GRETCHEN WITH MILK CANS 


Wess 


Ware ce 


C)eaveland 


Small Gretchen lives on the island of Marken in Holland. 
She has long light yellow curls under her orange cap. 

Her blouse and the puffs of her sleeves match her cap. 
The long sleeves and skirt are gray. 

She has a blue apron and black stockings. 

Her shoes and the yoke on her shoulders are light brown. 
The copper milk cans are red-brown. 


What color may the cat be? 
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JAN WITH HIS BOAT 


Jan lives in Volendam in Holland. 

The boys there wear clothes like this. 

Paint his cap and trousers dull blue, his blouse green, and his scarf orange. 
His hair is yellow and his shoes are light brown. 

The boat is orange with an orange mast. 

Paint his dog any color you like. 
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TULIPS FROM HOLLAND 


of 


The people in Holland grow tulips. 

There are many kinds of tulips. 

The flowers are red, orange, pink, yellow, 
black and white. 

The leaves of tulips are a soft gray-green. 

You may color the tulips. 

You may draw two other tulips on this 


page and color them. 


Bess 
Dro 
Cleaveland 
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READING LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


Crocus flowers are peeping out. 

Some are yellow, some are white 
and some are purple. 

They tell us spring is coming. 

Pussy Willows are here. 

They have soft furry coats. 

They tell us spring is coming. 

Spring makes us happy. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a chart telling of the following signs of spring—buds swelling, robins 


returning, early flowers blooming, grass growing greener, baby chicks hatching, 
maple sap running, etc. | 


A calendar may be kept recording birds’ nests and the return of birds. 


Encourage children to put out pieces of string for use of birds in building 
their nests. 


Problems—Who Knows the Answer? 
1. There were 4 robins in the front yard. 2 flew away. How many were left? 
2. Jim found 3 white flowers and 4 purple flowers. How many flowers did he find? 


3. Jean has 2 black chicks and 7 yellow ones. How many chicks does Jean have? 


Draw a line under the right answer What Am I? 
1. A baby chick says| Huse quack I am soft and furry. 
a oe I grow on a stem. 
2. A pussy willow grows I tell you spring is coming. 


in the spring You like me. 
in the summer Who am I? 


3. Crocus flowers bloom| 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. Acomplete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog. 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Built-up Panel Posters 
for Cutting, Coloring and 
Constructing 
for the Lower Grades — 
MID-WINTER HOLIDAY 
POSTERS 


A step forward in the evolution of easy, 
decorative ter making. It contains 


2 

four beautiful cut-out posters for the pa- 
triotic holidays, two posters each—Lincoln 
and Washington. Printed outlines on the 
construction paper background serve as a 
pasting guide for the various details. All 

small sections are printed on egane col- 
ored papers—teady for cutting and 


pas 
When made up these four posters form a 
handsomefrieze, 1 2feet long, 12inches high. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Nursery School and Kindergarten Interests 
(Continued from page 49) 


TEN RHYMES FOR FIVE FINGERS 
(Finger Plays) 


By DOROTHY C. FOLEY 
George T. Angell School, Boston, Massachusetts 


VII. Tiny Tiger 


This little tiger is very wild. 

This little tiger is a loving child. 

This little tiger has some big black spots. 
This little tiger has some small black dots. 
This little tiger likes to prowl and smell, 


But his teeth are too small to bite quite well. 


Growl loud for wild tiger. 
Pet the second finger. 


With the thumb and forefinger of the right hand form a circle. 
Place it all over the middle finger for spots. 

Dot the ring finger with the pointer of the right hand. 

Let the little finger prowl all around the lap —smell, smell. 


(Series to be continued) 


The Edueational Value of 
the Comic Strip 
(Continued from page 14) 


are remarks frequently made by children 
in describing their favorite comic strips. 
Between the crude and most obvious 
humor of Pop Eye and the adult brand of 
fun found in so many of the children’s 
books there must again be a happy middle 
of the road that might be enjoyable to 
all children. Many authors have been 
quick to catch the suggestions that come 
from the child in his demand for the fun- 
nies. Certainly Dorothy Kunhardt in 
Junket Is Nice and Wanda Gag in Millions 
of Cats have adopted the modern, up-to- 
the-minute type of fun which catches 
the imagination of ordinary children 
everywhere. The subtle, hidden fun of 
Alice in Wonderland and of Winnie the 
Pooh is relished by still other children. 
Authors more and more are using the 
full-page picture with a single caption of 
reading beneath. Marjorie Flack’s Angus 
and the Ducks and Angus and the Cat 
are both written with the picture sequence 
in mind and certainly they have appeal 
for the younger children. 


Nor many weeks ago the writer 
observed a first grade teacher in the midst 
of an experiment with children. The 
teacher had asked the children to bring 
in their favorite funnies for discussion. 
Of course Mickey Mouse, Tippy, Peter 
Rabbit, The Kewpies, all appeared. In 


discussing the various characters with the 
children the teacher suggested that they 
select the animals which behaved like 
real people and those which did not, 
those which possessed real animal char- 
acteristics and what those characteristics 
were. In order to make a right compari- 
son, the children had to study real ani- 
mals. This meant that many of their 
pets were brought into the classroom 
—rabbits, cats, puppies, birds, chickens. 
Some children looked up animal stories 
in their library books and read them to 
the group. Other children wished to 
draw funny sequence pictures with the 
comic strip in mind. Still other children 
brought in funny poems and songs about 
animals. For weeks the children had a 
delightful time with Peter Rabbit, with 
the puppy in Bingo Is My Name, with 
The Velveteen Rabbit, with Wanda Gag’s 
Millions of Cats, as well as with their 
own comic-strip characters. Through 
the study their love for animals was 
strengthened, their sense of humor was 
sharpened and their reading became 
better and broader. 

With wholesome experiences such as 
these in mind, I would suggest a query. 
In widening the curriculum to meet an 
ever-changing world should we not 
recognize in the comic strip a real possible 
force in education which, under the wise 
and discriminating guidance of parents 
and teachers, may help the child to form 
his moral concepts, to stabilize his judg- 
ments, and to increase his intelligent 
thinking? 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 52) 


Another Helpful Arithmetic Game 


We ue our orange trees in Cali- 
fornia, too. 

Each pupil draws a tree and puts on it 
ten or twelve oranges large enough to 
contain two figures. Fortunately oranges 
vary in size. 

Numbers, that is the oranges or prod- 
ucts, are dictated and put on the oranges. 

The teacher calls, “10 x 10.” The 
orange with the correct answer (100) is 
picked, or crossed out and placed on the 
ground. “9 x 3” and 27 is picked and 
placed on the ground. After all the oranges 
are on the ground, the teacher reads the 
correct answers. It is easy to see the 
mistakes on the individual papers if the 
answers are put in succession. 

It is great fun! 

—Nett E. Apams, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Simplified Spelling 


The question was, “Why do you 
come to school?” 
The written answer was, “Miss Rice 
is giving us an edgeyoukachen.” 
—Resecca Rice, 
Abbott Street School, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Cight 


ORANGE TREE FILLED 
WITH NUMBER FRUIT, 


WITH SOME PICKED OR- 
ANGES ON THE GROUND 


aver NO. 308-55 


a new Dixon Pencil 


for beginners to use in Sight Saving classes 


(same size, same lead as famous Beginners 


308, with a special finish.) For sample write— 


SCHOOL BUREAU, PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Aquariums, Fish Pools and 
Rock Gardens 


(Continued from page 21) 


1. Developed ability to work together 
and organize work. 

2. Individual child growth was taken 
care of. 

3. Children were happy in their work. 

4. The following habits were stressed: 
(a) Sticking to a job until finished 
(b) Caring for pets 
(c) Being on time for appointments 
(d) Courtesy to each other, visitors, 

and teacher 

(e) Consideration of others 

5. Knowledge of subject matter 


REFERENCES 


Rererences on children’s age level: 


Nature Science: World of Nature, Book 1 
“The Aquarium”, “The Turtle”, “How 
the Turtle Saved His Life”, “The 
Newt”, “The Fish Market” 

Nature Activity Readers: Outdoor Play- 
house, Book 2 
“A Queer Way to Breathe” 

Science Stories, Book 1 
“Water Animals’, “A New Animal” 

Pathways in Science: Out of Doors, II 
“Ice” (How fish live when water freezes) 
““About the Thermometer” 

Old Mother West Wind, Chapter 2 
“Why Grandfather Frog Has No Tail” 


“Little Joe Otter’s Sleeping Slide” 
“The Tale of Tommy Trout Who 
Didn’t Mind” 

Nature and Science Readers: 
Part Two 
‘Hunting in the School Garden”, 
“Toad”, “Tadpoles” 

Nature and Science Readers 
“Outdoor Visits”, “A Frog Chorus”, 
“Young Frog”, “Some Small Snails”, 
“Johnny Darter” and “Box Turtle” 

Mighty Animals 
“Despots of the Sea” 

Nature Stories for Children 
“Big Tad” 

Mother Nature Series: By the Roadside 
“How the Toad Gets a Drink of Water” 
‘““Hoppy Toad’s Supper’, “The Toads 
that Took a Trip”; 

Poems: “The Frog’s Good-bye”, “The 
Life of a Toad” 

Nature Science: Ways of the Wild Life, 
Book 2 
“The Oyster”, “The Mussel” 

Visits Here and There 
“Mr. Bullfrog”, ““Croak Said the Toad”, 
“Grandmother's Rock Garden” 

Nature Science: Our Outdoor World, 
Book 3 
“Clams”, “Crab”, “Why the Little 
Crabs Walk Sideways”, “Coral” 

Friends: A Primer 
“A Surprise at School”’, “The Goldfish” 


Hunting, 


Rererences either read or told to 
children: 


Nature Magazine, November, 1928: 
“Home Aquarium Fishes from Tropic 
Waters’, “Guppies is Guppies” 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Fishes, Washington: “Some Tropical 
Aquarium Fishes” 


Language Books Used: 

Better English Habits, Book 1. Blound and 
Northup. (Wheeler) 

English for Use, Book 1. Beveridge-Ryan- 
Lewis. (Winston) 

Aldine Language Series, Book 1. Bryce and 
Spaulding. (Newson) 

English in Action, Grade 3. Bardwell, 
Mabie and Tresseler. (Heath) 

Essential English Habits, Book 1. Cowan, 
Betz and Charters. (Silver) 


Nature Study for Kinder- 
garten Children 
(Continued from page 49) 


transportation aid, nurseries, greenhouses 
and parks can be visited by the whole 
group and further knowledge of nature 
study will develop. 


Ir is universally conceded that the 
beautification of the future will rest with 
the school children of today. Besides, as 
one teacher aptly expresses it, “Garden- 
minded children are almost without 
exception good-minded.” 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


But everyone ag 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless 


Other 
PRACTICE pencil with tts slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


authorities prefer the Eagle 


A 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 

for the first step in writing, followed 

by PRACTICE as a_ step-down to 

the regular size pencil. 

NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


YECS 


leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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The Holdens Build a House 
(Continued from page 42) 


mother, “and take their dog and 
their problems along with them.” 

“When do we move into the 
new house, Dad?” asked Tommy. 

“In about a month or so, I 
guess,” said Mr. Holden. 

“When the paper is hung and 
the painting is done, the house will 
be finished,” said Mary. 

“What about the garden, and 
the lawn, and the shrubbery?” 
asked father. 

“What about new curtains for 
all the windows, new over-hang- 
ings to go with the new wall 
papers, new furniture for the guest 
room which we never had before?” 
asked mother. 

“The workmen will be through 
soon, though,” said Tommy. 

“In about another month,” re- 
peated father, “the last of them 
will be done. The house will be 
finished and the land will be 
graded. Smoothed over I mean, 
he explained, “made ready for the 
planting.” 

“We'd better be thinking about 
the garden,” said Tommy, “about 
what kind of flowers mother wants 
and where she wants them.” 

“We can begin to hang the 
new curtains and put in the new 
furniture as soon as the workmen 
are gone, can’t we, Mother?” 
asked Mary. 

“We'll run the heater a few 
weeks first,” said father, “to dry 
out the plaster and make the 
rooms dry and warm. Then we 
can begin to hang pictures and 
put all the new things in place.” 

There were still many things 
to do, and all of them fun. Mary 
would enjoy the shopping and the 
arranging; she would enjoy plan- 


garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 

e of Educa tion 


EVANSTON, 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- (Geer 


a 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 


Somewhere 


a better position for 4 We'll Went? 
find it—Canal Zone? Alaska? Hawaii? Out 
= place 
ationwide service. Enroll now. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
GREYBULL, WYOMING 
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ning the garden. A very happy 
thought suddenly occurred to her. 
“Oh, Mother,” she exclaimed, 
“when the house is all settled and 
the garden is in bloom, we can 
have a party. A lovely party!” 

“A housewarming,” said mother. 
“Indeed we will.” 

This excellent idea kept Mary’s 
thoughts busy until they turned 
into Aunt Mollie’s driveway, and 
Duke rushed out of the opened 
door to greet them noisily. 


Project (Continued) 
(F) Finishing the interior 
Discussion of the nature of such 
materials as 
1. Plaster 
2. Putty 


3. Paint 
4. Window glass 


(G) Decorating the interior 
Discussion of color harmony in 
1. Selection of wall papers 
2. Selection of paint 
Relationship of wall paper and wood- 
work tones to each other, to the use to 


which a room is to be put, to existing 
articles of furniture, rugs, pictures, etc. 
(To be continued) 


The Slow Beginner 

(Continued from page 48) 
ity. Lack of social experience may be built 
up through various suitable activities. 

After you have completed your diag- 
nosis you can chart your course accord- 
ingly. The child with a visual defect will, 
if properly fitted with glasses, usually 
advance to a faster group in a short time. 

The child with defective hearing will 
advance more successfully with some 
special coaching of the visual type. 

First grade material is beyond the ability 
of the child whose mental age is below 
six. Some extra seat work of the pre- 
primer type will give him a better chance 
for advancement. 

Given a few weeks of individual coach- 
ing, slow children should be able to 
advance as a group, if the activities se- 
lected are in accordance with their 
development. Let slow children take 
things in their stride. To attempt to 
advance them too rapidly is confusing 
and will tend to retard their progress. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U S NATL BANK BLf 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px D. Mace 


DENVER: COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Established 1906 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 


Copyright Booklet, “‘How to Apply and Secure 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” f 


ree to members. 50c to 


non-members. Every teacher needsit. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


DERRY KINDERGARTERN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


tion pervised practice teaching. 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Preparing ~ 9 school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and pla 
sang and for training children in the home. 


Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 


University credits. Send for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.” 


HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


oston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The JENNY HUNTER Teachers’ Training School 


70 Central Park West, N.Y. C. 

From Kindergarten Through Primary Grades 
Accredited by New York State and City, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and acknowledged in Washington, D. C. 

A MODEL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 
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HOW WE TRAVEL 
IN PICTURES 


A Poster Story of Transportation— 


HOW WE TRAVEL 


A series of educational travel posters containing twenty- 
four pictures, well drawn and printed in outline on a white 
drawing paper, size 1044” x 16%. When colored with 
crayon or water color they make most attractive posters. 

The subjects include the first dug out Tree Canoe, the 
Pony Express, Horse Car, Covered Wagons, Eskimo Dog 
Sleds, Canal Boat, High Wheel Bicycles, the first Steam 
Boat, the first Steam Engine, the first Automobile, the Ox 
Cart, the Old Whaling Ship—and others up to the modern 
modes of transportation such as Street Cars, Trains, Trucks, 
Air Liners, Dirigibles, etc. 


Twenty-four plates in attractive box. 


Price, postpaid, 75c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


401 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORACE MANN 
KINDERGARTEN 


for five-year-old 


CHILDREN 


By CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL OF KINDERGARTEN. 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EMMA D. SHEEHY 
TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


and ALICE DALGLIESH 
FORMERLY TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


The publication of this book is particularly appropri- 
ate at the time of the hundredth anniversary of the kin- 
dergarten movement and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Horace Mann School. In the three parts into which the 
book is divided — The Child and the Environment, The 
Curriculum, and The Home and the School — the teachers 
record the experiences and activities of a kindergarten for 
five-year-old children. Although this is the story of an 
experimental school in a city environment, its many prac- 
tical illustrations and descriptions of methods of putting 
a clear-cut and growing philosophy into practice have 
much to offer teachers everywhere. 


160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.85 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TeachersCollege Columbia University New York City 
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HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 

ing, grinding, and heat treating to 

insure a high-grade pair of scissors 

that will holda lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCBEB 1874 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


® | A poster paint in powder form 
for all art projects of perfect 
texture, which dries with a dull, 
satiny luster. 


E ART COLORS ARE ECONOM.- 
ICAL, as they mix with water 
: and a pint can makes from one 

to two quarts of colors. 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary 
schools they are the perfect medium. They appeal to 
children because the colors are bright, easy to apply 
and cover large areas quickly. They blend perfectly, 
one color with another, to produce a third color. 


Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yel- 
low, Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, 
Light Blue, Red-Violet, Brown, Black and White. 


Send for Color Card 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave. New York City 
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PLAYS STORIES UNITS TESTS SEATWORK 


ge AUTUMN PLAYS AND 
| PROGRAMS 
—— Covering the months of September, October and 
AUTUMN November. A choice selection of 56 Plays and 60 
Recitations for Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, Armis- 
PLAYS tice Day, Book Week, Thanksgiving, Indians, 
AND Pilgrims and other related subjects. For all grades. 
| PROGRAMS 
WINTER PLAYS AND ve 
PROGRAMS | 
For the months of December, January and Feb- WINTE 
ruary—63 Plays and 36 Recitations. A wealth of | PLAYS. 
Poems, Plays, Songs, Pageants, Puppet Shows, _. AND 
Dramatizations, etc., for Christmas, New Year’s PROGRAMS 
and Patriotic Holidays, Washington and Lincoln | 


Birthdays, Thrift Week, Valentine’s Day, etc. For 
all grades. 


SPRING 


i SPRING PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS 


For the months of March, April, May and June 
—126 Plays and other entertainment features for 
Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Clos- 
ing Day, etc. Combined with Autumn and Winter 
Plays and Programs these three volumes supply 
the teacher with a most complete collection of 
Special Day material for the whole year. For all 
grades. 


f 


MODERN OBJECTIVE TESTS 3° 


A notable collection of 200 tests of modern usage; 
—True and False, Multiple Choice, Matching, | 
Selection, Completion, Open Book, Check, Organi- MODERN | 
tory, Geography, ealth, erature and other 
school subjects. All complete with Keys for scor- TESTS : 


ing. These tests save valuable time and yield 
good results. 

UNITS AND PROJECTS 
Primary 


A wealth of teaching plans and material for 
help in classroom activities. Subjects include 
Farm Life, Indians, Civic Heroes, Products, People 
of Other Lands, Home, Circus, Health, Special 
Days and many others. Ready to use and suf- 
ficiently complete to meet the requirements of 
the average course of study. The directions are 
clear and easily followed. 135 illustrations. 
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UNITS AND 
PROJECTS 


PRIMARY 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 


Over 350 Plans, Suggestions, Designs, Outlines, 
Activities—all originated and tested by practical 
classroom teachers. Material for Special Holidays, 
Blackboard Borders, Book Activities, Coloring, 
Costumes, Construction Work, Drills, Class Games, 
Health Education, Language Work, Nature Study, 
Paper Cutting, Posters, Sand Table and many 
other features. 


ht STORY TELLING HOUR 
Sis Good short stories to awaken interest and for 


THE correlation work. Stories for the teacher to tell 


or read aloud, and for the children to read silently 
STORY or orally. Stories to be discussed, retold or re- 
TELLING written by the children in their own words. Stories 


HOUR to be illustrated and assembled in booklets. Stories 
that can be used in teaching Language, Spelling, 
Writing and Art Work. 


Each of the above 7 books is 8% x 11 inches in size. 80 large pages 
superbly bound in heavy colored tagboard covers. Price, $0.75 each, 
when ordered singly. 


SPECIAL GROUP PRICE ON THE 
SEVEN BOOKS (In This Column) 
Any 1 book ....... $0.75 
Any 3 books....... 2.00 
Any 4 books ....... 2.65 


Any 5 books ......+ $3.25 
Any 6 books........ 3.75 
AN 7 GE 


The Grade Teacher Classroom Help Series 


POSTERS PATTERNS DECORATIONS 


POSTER PATTERNS 
TO MAKE AND COLOR ~~ 


This is the newest of the popular Grade Teacher 
Poster Series now used by many thousands of | 
teachers. Poster Calendars for each month; 
Cut-outs; Designs and Patterns for Fruit, Trees, | 
Flowers, Animals, Valentines, Toys, Seatwork | 
Cards, Circus; Window Transparencies; Black- 
board Drawings; Posters for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Easter and other Special Days. All material 
ready to use. Full directions for constructing and 
coloring. Convenient spiral binding. 


CLASSROOM POSTERS AND 
DECORATIONS 


A beautiful, usable volume of Calendars, Post- 
ers, Borders, Window Decorations, Cut-outs, 
Greeting Cards, Place Cards, Silent Reading Cards, 
Seatwork, Socialized Activities and others. Con- 
veniently arranged by months. Special full-page 

sters for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 

skimos, Washington's Birthday, Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day and Mother’s Day. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


Seatwork material, Large Animal Outlines to 
color, such as children love best—Attractive Black- 
board Designs and Borders—Clever Cut-outs and 
Stand-ups—Carefully designed Window Transpar- 
encies—Fascinating Booklets and Cover Designs— 
Tempting Reading Cards and Sewing Cards—De- 
lightful Special-day Gift and Greeting Cards— 
Abundance of designs for Paper Tearing and free- | 
hand Paper Cutting. 


- 
DECORATIONS | 
for the Schoolroom 


MORE 
DECORATIONS 


Pw MORE DECORATIONS FOR 
THE SCHOOLROOM 


A collection of Constructive Occupation Work 
Material. Calendars, Borders, Posters and other 
Seasonal Material for all Special Days and Occasions 
Place, Gift and Greeting Cards; Silent Reading 
Cards; Sand Table and other Projects; Patterns 
and Calendars full size. No enlargement neces- 
sary. Complete instructions given for Reproduc- 
ing, Making Up, Mounting and Coloring. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND 
FIRE PREVENTION 


A splendid collection of Health Teaching Aids, 
Class Exercises, Assembly Programs, Posters, 
Projects, Plays, Poems, Pageants, Dramatized 
Lessons, and Demonstrations for the building of 
Health and the teaching of Safety and Fire Preven- 
tion rules with full Plans and Directions. 17 full- 
page illustrations. 


All of the books in this column are uniform in size and style—all 
durably bound. Each consists of 64 large pages, heavy paper, 9” x 13”. 


Price each, $1.00. Any or all the books in this column may 
be added toa subscription for Grade Teacher at $0.85 each 


Di sti tn SEND THIS COUPON TODAY — — — — — — — — 


The GRADE TEACHER 


A. C, 4-38 
Darien, Connecticut 


Please send me the items checked below: 


{] Decorations [) Autumn Plays & Programs 
{] More Decorations |] Winter Plays & Programs 
[|] Classroom Posters |] Spring Plays & Programs 
] Poster Patterns [|] Story Telling Hour 
|] Health, Safety & Fire [| Modern Objective Tests 

Everyday Seatwork 

] Units & Projects, Primary 


(_] Grade Teacher, one year at $2.50 ([] 2 years at $3.50 
_] Iam enclosing $........ - DO I will send $........ May 5, 1938. 
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Editorial Chat 


Moa queries pertaining to music 
have come to the editor this current year 
than those bearing upon other school 
subjects. This issue is therefore an 
answer to a large need—yet only a 
partial answer, as no one issue could hold 
a truly comprehensive survey of music 
in the lower grades. This number, like 
the other issues of this current year, 
only attempts to direct thought and 
suggest ways and means—and to give 
a lift to the spirit of the teacher and 
through her to the child's. 


Apropos of this interest and of the 
observance of National Music Week 
from May 1-8, it may be well to state a 
few facts which may appear rather amaz- 
ing to those of us who believe that self- 
made music has fallen permanently into 
the discard and that radio and record 
music answers life’s main desires. 


It is probable that more children are 
playing musical instruments of one kind 
or another now than at any previous 
time in American history. This renais- 
sance of self-made music follows a setback 
that came on the wave of radio, phono- 
graph and player-piano music. 


Purchases of pianos have increased 
nearly 300% in the past five years, indi- 
cating there has been a great upswing in 
the number of children taking piano 
lessons. 


The boom in piano accordions which 
began about five years ago reached the 
highest point yet during the past year. 
In a preliminary estimate the Department 
of Commerce put the number of sales of 
that instrument for 1937 at 150,000. 
Practically every city of any size has at 
least one piano accordion band. 


Approximately 400,000 guitars were 
purchased last year, most of them by 
young people or for children. 


Nearly every high school in the country 
has a high school band today. Many 
grade schools have orchestras and kinder- 
gartens have rhythm bands. It has been 
estimated that half a million children are 
playing in school music organizations. 


Piano festivals, or mass concerts, in 
which from 1,000 to 2,000 children play 


April Contents by Interests 


April 
Calendar for April (29) 
“April Shower” (58) 
Arbor Day 
“Lovely As a Tree” (59) 
Arithmetic 
“More Fun” (61) 
Art 
Drawing Section (29-36) 


“Living Art in America To-day: 
Cloth” (44) 

“Enlarging a Drawing and Reproducing the 
Enlargement” (52) 


A Bit of 


Calendar 
Calendar for April (29) 


Character Building 
“The Red Racer’’ (37) 
“The Boy Who Forgot” (48) 
“Helping a Child after School’’ 


(59) 
“Character Education’”’ (61) 


Easter 
“Easter Surprises! A Primary Unit’’ (9) 
“Easter Window Decoration” (17) 
Calendar for April (29) 
“‘An Easter Store” (47) 
“Easter Poster” (57) 
“Easter Favors” (59) 


Helpful Things 
Ss Dish Pan Makes Attractive Fish Pond” 
59 
“Cigar Box for Feeding Birds’ (60) 
“Use of Tobacco Sacks’”’ (60) 
“On Keeping Paste’ (60) 
Cream Cone Shells’ (61) 


Home 
Map of the Home (34-35) 


“The Holdens Build a House’ (40) 


Kindergarten 
“William N. Hailman Memorial" (8) 
Easter Store” (47) 
“The Boy Who Forgot” (48) 


“Ten Rhymes for Five Fingers’ (49) 


Music 
Gave an Operetta” (7) 
“The Choir and the Child” 
Can Teach Music” (14) 
“‘Two Song-Pantomimes” (18-19, 23) 
“The Child Plays at Music” (20) 
“Singing Reading’ (59) 
“For Music Appreciation” (60) 


(12) 


Nature 
‘‘Nature Names of Towns’ (22) 
Reading Lesson in Science (46) 


‘‘Nature Stories’ (49) 
= Pan Makes Attractive Fish Pond’’ 


(5 
“Cigar Box for Feeding Birds’ (60) 


Poems 
“‘Busy Spring: Poems for Children” (24-25) 
“Answer to a Child’s Question” (64) 
Poster 
‘‘Easter Window Decoration”’ 
‘Easter Poster” (57) 
“April Shower’ (58) 
“‘A Poster That Means Something”’ 


(17) 


(60) 


Professional 
“William N. Hailman Memorial’ (8) 
“Helping a Child after School’’ (59) 
“Other Seals” (59) 
“Character Education” (61) 
“To Honor the Outstanding Educator” 


Rhythm 
“One Approach to Rhythm in the Primary 
Grades’ (5) 
“You Can Teach Music” (14) 
Song-Pantomimes” (18) 
Drawing Section (30-31, 32-33) 


(63) 


“Rhythm and Dramatization” (51) 
Safety 

“The Red Racer’ (37) 
Science 

Reading Lesson in Science (46) 


Seat Work 
Picture Story Lesson (26, 27-28, 50, 62) 
Seat Work on Spring (55-58) 


‘‘Easter Poster”’ 

‘Misspelled Words’ (60) 

“‘A Phonic Relay Race’’ (60) 

— on Habits of Capitalization” 
Spring 

“Busy Spring: Poems for Children” 

‘‘The Farmer Sows the Seed’”’ (39 

Seat Work on Spring (55-58) 


(24-25) 


Stories 
Stories for Children (37-43) 
“The Boy Who Forgot” (48) 
“Nature Stories” (49) 


St. Patrick’s Day 
‘‘Wearin’ o’ the Green’”’ (59) 
“Other Seals’ (59) 


Writing 
“Literary Booklets” (59) 


during the concert and a hundred or more 
pianos are used, have become popular 
throughout the country. 

Because of the radio, children of today 
are more music-conscious than those of 
any other generation. 


Just how much the present educational 
methods are responsible for this national 


situation and how much the national 
situation is responsible for the develop- 
ment in schools cannot be estimated—nor 
does it matter so long as American boys 
and girls are growing up to love music 
and understand it sufficiently to gain 
from it joy, solace, even exultation. 


—L. G. 


—— 
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